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1. Boennechose’s France. . 





ESTABLISHED JUNE 232, 1822. 
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CGELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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Vou. 46, No, 46,] NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMERR 14, 186s. [Pace Tweive Oxxts, 
VALUABLE NEW WORKS. ANNOUNCEMNTS FOR OCTOBER. NOW READY. 
JUST IMPORTED BY D. APPLETON & CO., PUTNAM’S MONTHLY MACAZINE 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co eae -” 
’ ” ill publish, October 10th, ‘ LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND NATIONAL 
ois ¥ APPLETON’S ILAgBTRATED ALMANAC, pate tna 


(Between Bleecker and Bond Streets). 


Cheap edition, History of France, by Emile Bonnechose, to 
the Revolution of 1848, A new and cheap edition, in 1 large 
vol. 8vo, map, price only $7.50. 


2. Davidson on the New Testament. 

An Introdaction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, 
Exegetical, and Theological. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. 2 
large vols, Svo, cloth, $45. 

3. A New Work on Heat. 

The Phenomena and Lawsof Heat. By Achille Cazin. Trans- 
lated and edited by Elihu Rich. 1 neat vol. 16mo, with 
numerous engravings, extra cloth, $2.50. 

ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR A WEDDING PRE- 
SENT OR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


4. Edition de Luxe of the Royal Oookery Book. 

The Royal Cookey Book By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine 
of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted for Eng- 
lish use by Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastry-cook to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully 
printed in colours, together with 161 wood-cuts. 1 very 
superb, handsome vol. royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $21. 

NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF POPULAR READ- 
INGS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
6. The Hand-Book of Poetry. 

A clear and easy guide, divested of technicalities, to the art of 
making English verse. To which is added an Appendix con- 
taining the best thoughts of the best Poets, and a New Dic- 
tionary of Proper Names [including double and triple 
rhymes}. By I. BE. Carpenter. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $2.50. 


6. New Hunting Stories for Boys. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World. 
Translated from the French of Victor Meunier. With ad- 
ditional matter, including the Duke of Edinburgh’s last 
Elephant Hant, etc. With 22 full-page illustrations, 1 neat 
vol. 16mo, cloth, $2 50. 

7. English Reprints. 

Carefully edited by Edward Arber, with Introductions and 
Notes, in choice volumes. Price 30 and 60 cents each, 

No 9. Enphues, by John Lyly. 1597. Price $1 20. Also, all the 
preceding volumes: 


1. John Milton, Aeropagitica. 1644.............ccececeeees 30c. 
2. Bishop Latimer, the Ploughers. 1549................0+++ 30c. 
3. Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse. 1579...............ccccecees 30c. 
4. Sir P. Sidney. Apologie for Poetrie. 1595............... 30¢, 
5. Edw. Webbe’s Wonderful Trauailles. 1590............... We. 
6. Selden’s Table-Talk. 1689.............. Mabbovacecndoqess Gc. 
7. Roger Ascham’s Toxophilus. 1545................-.e00- 60c. 
8. Addison’s Criticism on Paradise Lost. 1711............. 60c. 


8. Curiosities of Civilization, 


Cheap edition. Curiosities of Civilization. Reprinted from 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews. By Andrew Wynter, 
M.D. Eighth and cheaper Edition, revised. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


9. The Last Century. 
The Last century of Universal History: a Reference Book, 
containing Table of Chronology, Lists of Contemporary 
Sovereigns, a Dictionary of Battles and Sieges, and Bio- 
graphical Notes of Eminent Individua!s, from 1767 to 1867. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.8.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Any of the above works sent by mail upon receipt of the price gilt 


The engravings in this superb work are executed in the highest 

It will be one of the most elegant and attractive 
*,* Fulland complete Catalogues of our extensive English | holiday volumes issued during the present season. 
Stock can be had gratis on application. Send for The Book-Buyer, 


and ten per cent. in addition. 


a Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
Importers of English Works. 


“1 [Vt], Brown, Wesleyan [Ct ], Rochester, Mad 


Handsomely Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood, and 
with COVER RICHLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
Price, Thirty Cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Twelve Calendar ‘Heads, entitled “Game Birds and their 
Haunts,” engraved from original Designs by Fenn and Herrick. 
Twelve Full-page Engravings, illustrating incidents connected 
with the Months. 


Twelve Small Landscanes, representiag the rural features of 
each of the Twelve Divisions, 


On the same date, 
THE GLOBE EDITION 


oF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE; 
Di into Twelve Books, fashioning Twelve Morall Vertues. 


By Edmund 8 r. To which is added his EPITHALAMIUN. 
A New Edition, with a Glossary. Lliustrated by Corbould 
Handsomely printed, from large clear type, on fine tinted r. 
1 vol., 16mo.cloth, Price. $1 50. Volumes of this Series } =o 
issued: Dante, Tasso, Butler, Scott, Campbell, Milton, and 


Burns. 
On the same date, 
JACOB FAITHFUL, 


By Captain Marryatt. Handsomely printed, from ‘lai clear 
type, on good paper, and of convenient size. With an Illustrated 
Cover. lvol.,12mo. 513 pages. e Type. 50Cents. This 
is the third issue of a People's Edition of Coptain Marryatt’s de- 
lightful novels. It will be followed at reguiaraud rapid iutervals 
by others of the series. 

Volumes of the series already issued: ‘‘ Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Mid- 


ehi Kas 
er oe On the same date, 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
Being the 15th Volume ot 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
To be completed in 25 Volumes. 
On the same date, 
FUN FOR THE MILLION. 
A Collection of Comic Anecdotes and Stories. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
One Volume, Square 12mo. Paper. Price Fifty Cents. 
On the same date, 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
LATIN COMPOSITION, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Br ALBERT HARKNESS, Pu. D., 
Prof. in Brown University, etc, 
1 Volume 12mo. Half bound. 
The Harkness Series, although recently published, is already in 


Colleges and other clastical institutions, among which are the 
following :—Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, Amherst, Tufts, Hamil- 
ton, Hobart, Haverford, Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, La- 
fayette, Dickinson, Hillsdale, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Harvard, Yale, 
Antioch, Overlin, &c., &c. Also, the Universities of Norwich 
Northwestern, 
lowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan [Ohio], ldwin, Notre 
Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washington, Baylor, &c., &c. 
On October 17th, 
QUENTIN DURWARD, 
Being the 16th Volume of 
THE CHEAP EDITION 


or 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EACH VOLUME ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, Twenty-five Cents each. 
To be Completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 
On the same date, 
THE SCHILLER GALLERY, 
CONSISTING OF 
FIFTY STEEL-PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF CHARACTERS IN THE WORKS OF 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, 
WITA DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY FREDERICK PECHT. 
In one volume, imperial octavo, morocco antique, and morocco 
. Price $2000 
style of art. 


Onjthe same date, 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, 


From Rollo to Edward Il. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 1 Volume, 12mo. Cloth. §1 50, 
On the same date, 


UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LES TOITS. 





654 Broadway, New ¥ork. 


Contents for December, 1868. 


I. No Love Lost. W. D. Howells, 
Il. A Day cf Surprises [Concluded]. 
UL, Beyond. 
1V. The Poetry of the Alphabet. 
V. The Founders of Globe City.—II. - 
VI. A Study of Still Life—Paris. 
VIL. Letters on Woman Suffrage. 
VILL A Pinch of Salt. 
1X. One Year More. 
X. Planchette in a New Character. 
XL. Stonewall Jackson. 
XIL The Treasury Department [with Portrait of Me- 
Culloch). 3 
XIIL, Monty : 
Cc Many 
Literature, 
Fine Arts. 
Table-Talk, 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
NEW YORK. 





The NEW VOLUME begins with next number [January.) 


Now is the time to Subscribe or Renew Sub- 
scriptions, 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE FOR 1860. 


‘The JANUARY and following uumbers of Potnam’s Magezine 
@ new volume} will have contributions by William 
Cullen Bryant; Fenimore Cooper [an unpublished paper) ; Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, author of A Man without a Country; Wm, 
Kounceville Alger, author of Future Life; Ejizabeth Stoddard, 
Caroline Cheesbro, Bayard Taylor, H. T. ‘tuckerman, President 
Chadbourne, Prof. Schele de Vere, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, rresi- 
deat Henry Coppée, Benson, Clarence Cook, John Esten 
Cooke, W. 1. Paulding, Kev. L. W. Bacon, John Weiss, etc., etc, 
Also, the commencement of the New Komance, by Richard B, 
ball, Ksq., author of St. Leger, Undercurrents, etc , entitled 


TO-DAY: A TALE OF BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Mr, Kimball's works, always noted for their sterling good sense 
and healthy tone, as well as for their vivid interest, nave been 
poses by tens of thousands in England, Germany, and Hol- 


, Contributions are also expected from “ Mark Twain” and other 
“ tragie’’ writers. 
MR. BAYARD TAYLOR will be a regular contributor, begin- 
ning with the January number, 
The Worlé’s Chronicle of Literature, Science, and Art, a com- 
prehensive Sketch of the Aisthetic Progress of the Nations, will 


use in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds of | ¥¢ given in every number. 


Each number will also have articles on POPULAR SCIENCE, 
ENTERTAINING TRAVELS, and GOOD STORIES. 
For Premiums to Clubs, etc., see circular. 
Terms—35 cents per number; $4 perannum. Two copies for 
7. ‘Three copies for $10. Liberal terms for Clubs and tor 
Agents. Canvassing Agents wanted in every State in the Union. 





THE PIANO BOOK. 
Which Cannot be Excelled; is Richardson's New 
Method. 
Regular Sale, 30,000 a Wear. 
Bold by all Music Dealers. Price, $375. Sent Post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Btreet, Boston: 


CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 





ER & BARKER’s ART GALLERY 
A™ — No. 845 BROADWAY, P 


ON EXHIBITION DAY AND EVENING, 
ESMERALDA, 
The great master piece of 
J. VAN SERIUS of Antwerp. 





IERSTADT’S NEW PICTURE, 


catia “ VESUVIUS, 
On 
Fursas® ART GALLERY, 





Journal D’Un Homme Heureux. Publié par Emile Souvestre. 
1 Vol, Paper 60 Cents. 


way. 
Open dey and evening. 
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THE ALBION; 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THES BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


JAVA. coccccccese leaves New York, ooo Wiptnenion, Nov. 18. 
BCOTIA., ......0 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 25 
RUSSIA --leaves New York.. . Wednesday, Dee. 2. 
CHINA 122 leaves New York.. - Wednesday, Dec. 9. 
GUBB coccccccccee leaves New York.. [2] Wednesday, Dec. 16. 
JAVA -- leaves New York .... Wednesday, Dec, 23. 
Chief Cabin Passage. .....$130 00 | quae Cabin Passage......$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 


Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


¥ The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(isgLanp). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE yee 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





Finst CaBIN ........+0: $100 cence . $85 00 
Do. to London....105 00 Do, to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do, torent cece 


by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First ret 
= ~ ‘ : Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cab 
enue $10, payable in Gold. in, $20, 








= ==—S—SSSS=S 
PERSONS NOTIFIED. 

@ DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his eae anxious to receive the aid of his e Pp eee = that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions - the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in ite varied forms and stages, in persons 
of every without to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘‘ Morado Grande,” Hav: 
Cuba, estab! lished seve years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the eS result of bie personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
niga = Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, whem, mailed ed on receipt 
of two ota a stam ps. 














FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SOHAFFER, 
No. 6 SBeconmd Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


8 n's. IMPROV Do CARPET CLEANIN ACHINE 

SON reet, between ovES.S d Fifth Avenues, Arete NG mA hose having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thorough p- 45 without the slightest — ‘ore requested to 

the work is done. Orders by — or otherwise gs ptly atten ed to. Prices for Cleaning 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, Second-hand Carpets Bought and for 
Pleace Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. 


ACTURERS oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE Tron RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and ~ e Fences. 


= 
COMPOSITE IRON. 
HUTCHINSON & CO g Rucnoures Manu? 
, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
ire indow e, aico and "other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORK. 


95 PRINCE STREET? Near Broadway, 
Formerly Hatchinson & Wickersham. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.f27 3 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One One Door West of University Place, New York. 
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re also forwarded to Havre, Hamb 
at moderate rates. -” urg, B 


Lo ee yey or Queensto 
Tickets can be bought by b —-- 


For further information, apply at the ——, offices, 
JOHN @. BALA bow 
15 Breedway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND nev 


» &e., 


$40. 
for their 





YORK. — at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamshi 
ISe, consisting e S hes 
PEA ccocecccecesd eceeecceee 3,512 tons, 
Lani mnbparesiil Capt. Thompson.......38, " 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan. ..o...00008,517 “* 
HELVETIA..........+ Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,315 “* 
TA crecdocccoccccess Capt, cocccee BIO “ 
DENMARE........... Capt. Thomson......... 8117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. 2.873 “* 
VIRGINIA.,........... ;.Capt. Prowse... ++-3,876 “* 


saves Pier 47 North River, covery qussaes.. St 12 u'cluch M, 
The size of all these ps te Of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
ey by b-- and Co eee Greene eee Ses. 
urgeon on each ship, As Tickets 
-c issued in this country to parties wishing to heed rm 
of their frieads from Liverpool er Queemstown for 

Po er ie hese ® Sopeaee, 
issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 


able at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand. 
"Passage from New York to otnenagn. 950 or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; 8 $30, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricus UF THE Com- 
pany, 69 broadway; and for stenrage tickets at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 47 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


T4°SCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
|AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

#6 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waex.y Lins or Steamers To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upw able { of 
Britain and Ireland, or the © Con bat of Europe, & always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 33 Broadway, N. VY. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE . BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTO: 
Te Sue St. ES Ronen cams Leet re 
ween New for remen. uthampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. . 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTMAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New Yorke To Bremen, Lonpon 
paras, and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 








teerage, $35. From Bremen to Naw OnK—First Ca- 

vin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of of passage 
payable in gold. — 

Taeee vessels take we LF London and Huli, for which 


through bills of lading are sign 
yo te aeeaarelenes te each vessel. 
All letters must pase through the Post office. 
ee. those of the Company will be 


Rills of itively not be delivered before goods 
ns Se ee ” 


tak 
wr am, wit =p toate, Gouthomaten and Bremen at the 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street, 


JMBER AND CAS | FITTE 
PLUMBER AND GAS FIT TER, 


Bet. Bleecker % Beaford NEW YORK. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 357tu and 38th Btreeta 


J/oOoOuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BooT MAKER, 
No, 390 BROADWAY, 
Reade Btreet, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 








PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, eeeus, METAL, 
"9 


For Ecclesiastical 
SPHOIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDER- 
TES, &c. 


. 

MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 

S98 Carmine Street, New York. 


ve. cars pass the door. 
N.B. Ai for Catalogue. 3 


R- & H. DESSOTR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Piace, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since ae 

















N. E. Corner 








and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball ball thoes, Fy — — Wood Gas Fixtures and all of Decorative and 
able prices. ure. 

CHs. FRANKE, | a Re 


CARPE 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 88 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly ‘ated up, and all kinds of Jobbing 


FINISHING 2°: + eames 
| done with neatness and dis: 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 EI EIGHTH AVE., near “to Street, \ 
M. A.COLEMAN, 


ous nS SHOTEEEE NEW FOR | 
‘oRKS—61 
Goods of every description, ‘in Manufacturer of Fime Saddles, Harness, 
| Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [Between 3ist and 32nd Sts.) 


finished, and restored in the best style. 
THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF C. A. SCHINDLER, 

LOOKING GLASSES, PIOTURE FRAMES, | 200 MEROBR S8T., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
And all kinds of Frames Re- om, No, 54 EAST THIRTEENTH CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
STREET, 34 door West of Broadway. > years’ experience Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furnitare 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 


in the above business, in Broadway, in e way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will te faithful! ly attended to. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTaBLisgED 1549. 





e —™ quantities, dyed, | 











JAS. PRINGLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
611, HUDSON STREET, | 
COB. ABINGDON SQUARE | 
NEW Yo 














FREY & ZELLWECER, 
| FRENOH STEAM SCOURING AND DYEING 
AND 


Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 
Principal Office, 664 6TH Avz., between 38th and 39th Strects 
Branch Office, 1186 Broapwar, between 28th and 29th Bts., 


HAAS ¢ & ROBERTSON, 
Avenue. 
nneneeh Is Sian ABD SILvzR, 
Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, | 
wax flowers, Jeatmoulds and every kind of waxflowers materials. | 








A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrot in | 
Bronze aad Silver on hand and made to order. eneg New York. 
JOHN McKENNS J Ww. SMITH 
*'Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS’ 641 Hudson | f (Established, 1848, o 
8 Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Ycry. Mantel Pieces, HERALDIC y As 
Monuments, Head Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘+, Tiling, &c., &c. | Crests, Coats ig he Bitt ag Solid Cut = 


ug Spots, wees, Gs. Terrets, &c. 
| Gilt and Bornished in nthe best man 
| No. 176 MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 


EDDING CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
LNG, at GLMBREDE’s, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


W*wover ENVELOP ENGLISH STYLB, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDG 
BREDE’S, S88 and S723 BROADWAY. 


N. B. Jobbing Punctually A' Attended to. 
REMOVAL. 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 

Has Removed his Business from No. 828 Canal 8t, 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 

















woenas MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- 
One Door West of Wooster Street. ME: ‘ore rm AND STA re 
tar FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. $88 and S72 BROADWAY. 
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Literature, 


TORRENT HYMN. 
(LOCH CORUISK, SKYE.) 


L 
The torrent fills the air 
With a terrible voice of prayer : 
“ God the Lord ! 


From the hollow of Thy hand! 
In the —— —— 
was ; 
And in solitude I beat 
Round th — shining feet 


in the scaur, 
While thou standest looking down 
Upon multitude and town 


afar ; 

While the black lake broodeth still, 
Hark! the voices of the hill 

How they die! 
And I answer deep and loud 
To the passing thunder-sloud, 

With a cry! 
Lo! the seasons of the year 
Glide below thee with no fear, 
While sti)l thou leanest here 

Ona thy sword— 
Yea, oy | night and day thou dost gaze on sea and shore, 
Ono thy feet the rainbow hovers and my troubled waters 


roar, 
While below thee, in the valleys, men adore and implore 
God the Lord !” 


i 
Fall clear the Torrent saith 
To the heart that hearkeneth : 
“ God the Lord ! 

Who shal] meet Thee in thy might, 

Who shall stay thee if thou smite 
With thy sword? 

In a solitary pa 

Where the silence of thy face 
Dwells like snow, 

Thou abidest night and day, 

And the troubled waters play 
Down below ; 

There is stillness in thy skies 

And the wonder of thine eyes 
None may sound ; 

While thy shadow falleth strsege 

hile thy w falleth 
. heey = f 
ea, from silent t to height 
Goes the murmur Hy night, 
And the le name thy han 
nd thy word ; 
And atilly evermore thou abidest out of reach, 
Oa thy feet the rainbow flutters, and; my waters boil for 


speech, 
While from valley unto valley mortals}preach and beseech 
God the Lord !” 





WAITING FOR FATHER. 
BY MATHIAS BARR. 


Fisherman, fisherman, 
Over the sea, 
True hearts are yearning, 
Rn for thee, 
right eyes are watching, 
At dawn of day— 
Watching for father, 


only four years more to serve: and my client offers four hun- 
dred pounds—just what you want—and passage. It’s the best 
we have had on our for months, sir, and really worth 
your serious consideration.” 

“ Thank you,” said Frank, “it does seem very fair. I'll 
think over it. Good morning.” 

“ Perhaps you will favour me with your address, in case I 
should here of anything else likely to suit you.” 

Frank gave his regiment and address, and went out. 

“IV's an uncommonly good offer,” he thought for the fiftieta 
time as he was whirling along in the train towards home; 


= Ag it. Truth to say, he felt remorseful for having deceived 
y. 


e Why, Frank dear, you don’t look a bit happy. What's the 
matter? Don’t you think it’sa one?” The little woman 
My up the bill, and began senting & over, co if fearful it was 
a 


am. 

“ Oh, it’s right enough,” said Frank, rather sulkily; “ give 

it to me, and 1’ll go and pay it into the bank before it 
lost.” He stretched out his hand and took it away from 


“Frank! Frank! what is the matter? You never spoke like 





































that before; I’m sure it is quite sate with me, 1 wouldn’t lose w the I want. And after all, India’s not a bad 
it for the world, What is the matter, Frank? You are not 4 ace; Milly will have her carriage, and all that sort of thing; 
with me?” She burst into tears, and buried her poor | 1 don’t see why she shouldn’t like it. Besides, if a girl mar- 


little face on his shoulder. 
-“ My own darling, of course I am not; I didn’t mean to be 
80 cross, only it és a nuisance to have to pay away all this mo- 
ney to Leverson, and get nothing for it.”’ 
“ But, Frank, you did get someting for it? You got your 
to ” 
“ Bo it is, but still it does comm The Seostes money away. 


company, and that’s a thio 

Only think what we might have bought with it; why we could 

have set up a little carriage! And you know how much you 

have wished for one.” 

“ But I don’t now, Frank, really. ‘I'd much rather walk, 

indeed I would; and the pony would always be getting il!,| ‘“‘ Yes, of course.” 

and the man would eat ever so much, and you'd get thrown| “Frank, mayn’t 1 know whatitis? Perhaps I could help 

Out and have your legs broken, and then you'd be obliged to} you.” . 

sell out, and what would become of us then? My dear Frenk,} 1t was impossible to resist the pretty, patient, winning litile 

I don’t want the carriage, indeed I don’t.” Creature; so Frank, denounciog himseif for a Monster, told 
Next week, g with bim the bill for four hundred | ber al! about the exchange for four hundred pound; and she, 

pounds, he sured ft London, on a visit to Oavendish-| like a brave litle woman, as she was, did not oppose it; a 

court, 


fact which made Frank all the more eager to give it up. 
The cour: was as smoke-dyed and dingy as ever—perhaps a About a week before the “ bill” would be due Frank re- 
trifle more so, than when he saw it in the spring ; but Mr. Le-| ceived a letter from Leverson, which startled him not a litile. 
verson still looked as cool and as smiling as ever, and was| It was as follows: 
charmed to see him. 

After mutual outa, produced his bill, handing it over 
to the money-lender with an intimation that it was to form 
part Ve ge of the loun. 

“ Much obliged, Mr. Chester,” said Leverson, glancing at it, 
and throwing it carelessly on the table, “ four hundred pounds, 
yes, exactly, leaving a of—of—” he Re gp turned 
over the leaves of a ledger—“of four hun and forty- 
five pounds due September 2ist. Twenty-six days yet to 
rup.” 


“ Yes, that’s it,” said Frank. “ Now, what arrangement 
can you make to let the balance run on for another year?” 
“ Another year. Twelve months. 11's along time, and money 
rising every day. Can’t we eay six months ?” 

“IT want it for a twelvemontb,” cried Frank. “I'll pay you 
fair interest for it. You ought to trust me now, after paying 


ries a soldier, she must expect a little knocking about.” 

Milly ran out and kissed her husband as was her wont, but 
Frauk’s kiss was a trifle colder than usual, and he muttered 
something about being tired.and hot, and stumped past her, 
and went up to his dressing-room, as if he wanted to get away 
from her. At dinner, too, he answered her questions very 
ey and went on eating very grimly. 

“ Frank, dear, what is the matter?” asked Milly at night 
when they went up-stairs, 

“ Ob, nothing,” growled Frank; “I’m bothered.” 

“Ts it about that horrid money, dear ?” 


“ Dear Sir.—I beg to remind you that your promissory note 
for eight hundred and forty-five pounds, of which a balance 
of four hundred and forty-five pounds remains against you, 
will be due on the 21st instant. 

“ As you have declined to make any arrangement towards 
meeting it, I suppose you intend to pay it off in full. Should 
you not do so, and in the event of my not bearing from you 
in the meantime, I shall have to place the note in my 


solicitor’s hands. 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“J. LEVERSON.” 


He took his hat, and went out to try and walk off his anxiety; 
but the faster he weat, the more did it seem to cleave to him ; 
the bright fields lost their we the hedge-rows, reddening 
in their autumn coats, seemed like so many straight lines lead- 


off half.” ing on to the one inevitable goal awaiting him. So he turned 

“So I do, my dear sir, so I do. As you say, half paid | back, and entering the town by anovher road, went into the 

off. Still, you the four hundred pounds only covers} club for a game ot billiards, but the balls ran 80 contrary, and 

a the loan—little more. Tue principal still re-| he missed so many strokes which were usually a certainty to 
ns. 


him, that he threw down his cue in a pet, and went into the 
atreeta 


As he was passing the “ Blue Stag,” he saw a knotof men 
standing inside round the bar. 

“ Holioa! Chester,” cried one of them, “have you heard 
about poor Travers? ” 

“No! What about him?” cried Frank, stopping. 

“Shot himself, last night! Stockton has just bad a letter 
from the adjutant.” 

“ Poor Travers | ”" gaid Frank. 


“ Aad pretty good interest too,” broke out Frank. “ Thirty- 
three per cont!’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. Chester, you came to me, not I to you. 
You wanted the money, and I gave it, on my own terms, and 
i will do so n On my own terms.” 

“ How much, in Heaven’s name?” cried F.ank, frightened 
at the change in the Leversonian manner. 

The capitalist pencilled some figures on a slip of paper, and 


handed the slip to Frank. “What on earth 


dear 
£ «6. a. je him do it 
To original debt... ...........445 0 0 efSome tow shout money, I believe; they say he has let in 
To interest to Sept. 21, 18—....178 .0 0 the Jews prett considerably.” 
To stamps, &c............+--00 110 0 “ y y- ” 
Well, that’s a comfort, at any rate,” growled Frank, and 
BON cansntacscesrseisl 6% 10 0 strolled on towards home. 
Travers had been senior lieutenant in the regiment when 
“Why, that’s more than before!” said Frank turning | Chester purchased his company over him, and since then, not 
pale. being able to pace with bis brother officers, had heen 
“Tt is.” compelled to exchange to a West Ladian regiment; going to 
“ The interest is higher, too.” the botiom of a list of twenty men long junior to himself in 
© Forty per cent. ney is dearer than it was ; the security | the service. 
also is less.” “ Poor fellow,” thought Frank, “heis not so far wrong, 
“ How do you make that out?” after all. No more duns where he’s gone! It’s of no use. 1 
“ They are going to reduce the army by two companies per | must write to Bull, and take the four hundred pounds. 


ment, in which case you will bea supernumerary, and will 
Daeble to be placed on half-pay.” o 

“5 't pay it!” cried Frank, losing his temper. 

“Very » Mr. Chester; but I still hold your pro- 
se BAS eh, a8 @ gentleman's word is usually some- 

ing. ; 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Leverson. I beg your pardon. 
I’m an excitable sort of fellow, and you know |’m not used to 
this sort of thing. I'll pay you the money. No, not that, 
thank you!” as Leverson pushed the new bill towards 
him. “Not that. I'll yay you the money on the 2st, I 
think it is. Good morning, sir; sorry I lost my temper. Good 


day!” 

6 was in no enviable frame of mind that he hurried along 
the streets. He felt angry with himself for having broken 
with Leverson ; felt angry with the shops for displaying such 
stores of wealth, a very little of which was wanting to make 
- ey comfortable ; felt angry even with poor un- 
offendin, illy. 

i it badu’s beer for her and the confounded baby, I could 
have ——s at once, and made it all square,” he mut- 
tered. W showed him to be in a bitter bad temperi - 


He had walked along Pall Mail, and turned up St. James’s- 
street, when ee oe “4 .~ ex- 
chi agency. “ He ma ve something that o for me 

~~ abroad. At all events there is no harm in 


Tuere’s only a week more, and then I suppose I shall be 
clapped in jail, or piaced in some equally picasant position ; 
not to of at one hundred per cent. I'll write 
to Bull to-night. I won't tell Milly till a'l is settled, and 
Leverson is paid; I shall have better heart to do so then.” 

He wrote accordingly. By return of post came Mr. Bull's 
answer, saying that the exchange was in course of being ar- 
ranged, and that the money would be paid, minus his com- 
mission of twenty pounds, as soon as it appeared in the 
Gazette. In a post-script he added that should Captain Uhes- 
ter be in immediate want of the money he would advance it 
at once, 

This offer Frank a | accepted, and, before the week 
was out, had the pleasure of sending Mr. Leverson a cheque 
for the hundred and forty-five pounds, and of receiving a 
polite note, and his bill cancelled, by retura. 

A few days afterwards, the Gazette announced the ex- 
change, and nothing was left to Frank but to settle his affairs, 
and join his new regiment in India. 

Yes, \— aot om — ~ I had nearly forgotten that, 
though not forgotten it; 

He had to tell Milly. 

Bat, he was saved that hard task after all, by Milly herself. 

“1 am glad you have done it, Frank dear,” she whispered, 
taking his hand ia both hers, and looking up, lovingly, in his 
face. “I saw the letter lying on the table, and knew at once 
it was about that.” 





THE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 
A TALE. 
( Concluded.) 

“ Ob, Frank, dear, I’m so glad! How kind of Uncle John 
is it not? ~And now there is only two hundred pounds 
pay off, and we shall soon eave that out of your 
adding up to-day, and I find I can save fifteen sh 
out of the house-keeping 
ayear. And if we wash at home that’s 


peat peed PP 80 4 fy 
or parties. gach 


intend going to any more 


left to | at 
y. I was| pounds, and cheap, Captain Chester, cheap, I assure you. A 
& week | troop frequently goes for more.” 
money, and that’s thirty-nine pounds b 
another ten 


“ Bat, Milly, do you think you can stand it? I'll leave you 
at home, if you like.” 

“ Ob, Frank, don’t talk so; anything but that! I don’t a 
bit mind going i and it will be so different, now that you are 
a Captain, hen shall we start, do you think?” 

“ Perhaps in a month, perbaps leas; I can’t tell yet.” 

“ And we shall get out just for the cold weather—how nice 
it will be!—and we shall see all our friends again, and I shall 
have such lots of work to do in getting baby’s things 
ready. We will take out ——- this time with us, won't 
wé, Frank?” And then she ran to tell baby all about it ; 
how she was going back to India, and to the beautiful hills, 
and to see the moukeyer, and the great elephants, and to have 
d|the old “bearer” agsiv, and she clapped her hands, and 
tossed the baby up, and the baby crowed, and screamed, and 
jamped, and fell asleep in her arms; and then Milly drew 
down the blinds, and laid ber in her eot, and kneeling down 
beside it prayed that it might be always so, and that God 
would bring no harm to her darliogs in the far-off land they 

going to. And this was the way in which Frank's litle 


Mr. Bull was a pleasant spoken man, with an official tone in 
his conversation ——— to his somewhat illegal business 
quite a Horse Ga flavour. 

He was surrounded by huge sets of bound ledgers and gaz 
ettes, and looked altogether like a military secretary in very 
flourish’ ances. 


ing circumst 
On Frank mentioniog bis business, Mr. Ball pulled down 
stan at ea down the page. 
comfortable,eh? Let 






“ Something at home, quiet me 
see. Military train wants eight hundred; adjutancy of militis, 
one thousand five hundred ; ditto volunteers, eight hundred; 


5 
i 

: 
i 

3 
< 


Frank explained bis object was to get mon not to 
it, afid that he was in somewhat urgest need ct four hundred 





tun, Frank , won’t it?” 
Bat Frank looked 


rather glum, as if he did not see much ! prospect of a run among 





pounds. 
“ Then I’ve got the very thing for Captain Chester! 
Me ! Re Tin Yndta, good coloee!, 


were 
wife bore the news that Frank was so afraid to teil. 
shortly ; first-rate of 


letter-writing, and visiting, 
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and packing, and genera! confusion, for Frank had got a pas- 
sage in one of the new troop ships, and was to sail within the 
month. He had settled his account with Mr. Ball, and paid 
off several of his most pressing bills, and found but a small 
balance in his agen\’s hands when it was finished. 

However, he was clear of Leverson, and what little he still 
owed his fine Indian pay would soon provide ; all which gave 
him courage for his work, and he went about cheerfully with 
Miily, falling in with all her plans, and cordially approving of 
all her purchases. And so all the purchases got to be com- 
pleted, and all the farewells sai, and Frauk stood on the 
great ship’s deck watching the blue land of his home grow 
fainter and dimmer over the wave tops, and pointed out to 
Milly the bluff beadiands and snug harbours they might never 
see again. And so they watched till evening faded into night, 
and the great sealights glimmered out along the coast, and the 
heavy souih-west wind came soughing along from the wide 
ocean whither they were bound, whistling through the cord- 
age, «nd making the vast ship quiver and plunge, and send 
the black water from her bows in great angry waves. And 
80 at Jast Milly, shivering, drew her husband away, and they 
went down Ww the brighbtly-lighted saluon below, and lost 
themselves in the crowd of strange faces there. 


Six months roll away, and husband and wife are settled in 
Fravk’s new regiment. 

The ills that Milly dreaded have passed lightly over their 
heads; the baby bas increased in stature and in power of 
lungs, under the old “ bearer ;” and Frank is well and strong, 
and save for a short grumble now and then at the heat, or at 
the monotony of the station, appears contented, 

They have been living very quietly. There are still debts 
at home to be paid, and expenses have increased in India 
since they were there before. Fraok has been making inqui- 
ries as to insuring his life, but the premiums are high, and 
their income only just suffices to keep them straight, and to 
pay off by degrees the remaiving home bills. Thus it comes 
lo pass that the idea of the insurance is-allowed to drop. 

“ Next year,” thought Frank, “these things will be all 
squared, aod then we shall be able toturn round. I must 
Chance it Ull then. It isn’t as though Milly had nothing ; she 
has her own hundred a year, thougu she can’t touch the prin- 
cipal. What with that, and what with an officer's wile’s pen- 
sion, she wouldn't be « beggar.” 

But that year the dreaded cholera came tearing through the 
country, and, settling upon Frank’s regiment, counted its vic- 
tims by tens, and soon by hundreds. At a moment’s notice 
the men were marched into camp, and hurried up and down 
in the deadly jungles, now rank and steaming from the au- 
tumo rains, io a vain attempt to fly from the pestilence. 

Night and day did the officers attend their men, exhorting 
them to bear up and fight against their fears; night and day 
= they see their words of hope falsified by sudden and cruel 

eath. 

Foremost among the helpers of the sick was Chester. 
Milly and the chilu were sent off to the bills on the first out- 
break, Thus freed from anxiety on their account, he was 
able to devote all bis time and energies to his soldiers, and 
he did it nobly. Many were the wild words of cursing he 
siayed, as he bent his face over the dying, and spoke of the 
home the sick had quitted, and the Heaven they were near- 
ing ; spoke words such as soldiers love, of father or mother ; 
caught from parched lips the last few sentences of love, 
aud held many a fevered hand till the last hard struggle 


was over. 
Then _ came a slackening in the diseage, Strong men no 
y8; recoveries Be- 


longer died in a Jew hours, but lived for 
came more common; medicine began to assert itself; the 
survivors no longer sat in moody silence, awaiting who should 
be the next; but ate, and drank, and set about their duties 
like good soldiers, and good men. 

At length came a day when no more cases were reported, 
and on the same eveuing an “ order” was published, thanking 
Captain Chester for the efficient and soldierlike way in which 
he bad discharged his duties during the trying time just past. 
“ The colonel commanding,” it concluded, “ has never wit- 
nessed such entire relinquishment of self, and such a truly 
noble disposition to perform every duty that could possibly 
tend to alleviate the sufferings of his men; and he takes this 
opportunity of publicly thanking that officer in the name of 
himself and of theregiment. It is further the intention of the 
colonel commanding to submit Captain Chester's name to the 
commander-in-chie!, in order that his excelleacy may have 
an opportunity of rewarding his services as they deserve.” 

“Too late!” sighed Frank wearily, as he read the order. 
“ It bas come too late,I fear!” And then he went on writing 
his daily epistle to Milly. 

When he went out to post the letter, he felt hot and fever- 
ish, his bones seemed full of aches and pains, and his head 
was heavy and dull. “So different to what I was in the old 
regiment!” thought Frank. 

owever, he posted his letter, and then went back to the 
deserted bungalow and turned in. * 

All that night he tossed about. What little sleep he got, 
was broken with dreams in which bis own little Milly, was 
ever present, and yet never near him. Then he woke up 
with a start, and cried out her name, and the effrighted “ pua- 
kah coolie” roused up, and pulled away wildly at the rope, 
aod the sleepy old “bearer” crept up to the door, and sat 
cowering when he heard the strange rambling talk of his 
master, and shook his head, and slunk back again to bis mat, 
and wished bis mistress was there. 

Next morning Frank sent off for the doctor. 

P “How long have you had this on you?” asked the 
octor. 

“I haven't been quite the thing for a week; but last 
night it came on worse, and my head felt as though it would 
split.” 

“Til send you a draught that shall set you to-rights 
again.” 

But the draught did him no good. He lay gazing at 
Milly’s picture over the door, aud never spoke all day. 
The servants sat outside in a group, terror-stricken at their 
master’s silence, and whispering long stories of former “ sa- 
hibs,” and how they had been taken when their “ mem-sa- 
bibs” were far awey in the Hills, and how Fate must be 
accomplished, whether it were white man or black. 

But in the evening, when it was near post-time, Frank 
called out to the “bearer” to bring him the writing-block, 
and, sitting up in his uj, wrote a few lines to Milly. His 
hand shook so, that he could hardly hold the pen; but he ap- 

lied himself to the task, and, steadying himeelf on his el- 

ws, covered the sheet with ail the bits of chit-chat his poor 

aching head could remember, and, sealing it up, gave it to the 
bearer to post. 

ln the middle of the night the bearer was startled by a loud 
cry. Running io to bis master, he found him sitting up in 
bed, tossing his arme, and calling out for Milly. The old man 






































































him his master was gone mad, and would be dead if he did 
not come at once. 
“I must telegraph for his wife,” said the doctor, when he 
saw him. Sitting down, he wrote a note to the telegraph 
office, giving it to the bearer, and biddiag him run as though 
his lite depended on it. 
Then he set to work on Frank, cutting away all the old 
curls, and wrapping up his poor head in towels, with a great 
lump of ice on the top of them. 
At the sound of the noon-day gun, Chester started up and, 
clutching the doctor’s hand, as! fiercely : 
“ Where is my wife? What have you done with my wife? 
Where is Milly Ob, Milly, Milly, don’t forget your hus- 
band!” ‘Then he sank back again exhausted, and closing his 
eyes fell into a heavy slumber. 
At four o’clock the doctor went out, and telegraphed to the 
hotel at the foot of the Hills, asking if Mrs. Chester had left. 
In balt an hour the answer came back, that she had left, and 
would arrive about nine that evening. 
Then he went back to Frank. 
He was awake ; his face was flushed, and his pulse ham- 
mered like a steam engine ; but his eyes were not so wild, and 
his voice, thuugh low, was calm and collected. 
“Is she coming ?” he whispered. ‘“ When will she be here? 
Don’t let it be too late, doctor.” 
“ Bhe will be here soon ; she left some hours ago.” 
“1 couldn’t die happy without her. We have been very 
happy together, doctor, very happy. Iva hard to part like 
this; it’s very, very hard.” 
The doctor tried to reassure him, but in vain. 
“1’'m going, doctor; it’s no good saying I’m not. 
it, a week ago. I wish Milly would come !” 
Then he dozed off again, and the ticking of the clock kept 
time with his heavy breathing. 
About seven he called out, without opening his eyes: 
“ Will she be long now, doctor? Is she coming? 
let it be too late !” 
“She will be here about nine,” said the doctor, damping the 
towels ; “ not much longer to wait ncw.” 
Frank dozed off agaia. A few minutes before the hour he 
cried out once more : 
“Is it pine yet, doctor? Is she come?” 
“1t will strike nine directly,” answered the other; “ only 
a few minutes more.” 
“Call the bearer, will you, doctor;” he lifted himself up 
and looked towards the door; “and tell him to get my brushes 
and some water. I must dress myself for Milly; she likes to 
see my hair tidy. You know, doctor, it was my hair she liked 
80 much when we were first in love, and it must not be un- 
= now, must it ?” 

hey brought the brushes and the water, and the poor fel- 
low brushed away at his bald head, and combed the imaginary 
curls over his hot forehead. 

“ She likes them best so, doctor. Lay me down a, 80 
as not to disarrange them; now, put away the bottles; Milly 
doesn’t like bottles lying about. She’s a tidy little wile, doc- 
tor, and I want everything to look nice.” aen he started 
up wildly. “ Don’t touch me, doctor! I hear her —— I 
hear her coming! Milly, Milly, your poor old Frank’s here 
—don’t mind his not getting up, it’s only a little headache— 
he will be well soon, and we'll go away together, and be 
happy. Tell her to come in doctor, will you ; those servants 
are keeping the doors locked.” 

The carriage drove up, and poor Milly, pale and frightened, 
alighted. Tne doctor laid his band oo her arm, and with a 
Quiet motioa of his bead led her into the roo. 


I knew 


Don’t 


“Milly. darling | And the | d the dying 1 
* Mill ing !” a e living an e og la 
clas: Pony aR arms. ™ = 


“] thought you would come, Milly. 
it; but you don’t mind for Frank?” 

“Oh, Frank, darling, don’t talk so. I never wanted to leave 
you. be | did you send meaway? Ob, what shallI do, 
what shall I do!” 

“ We were very happy in the little cottage, Milly. It was 
the ‘Company’ did it—Leverson, I mean—but it’s all for the 
best—you’ll come to me by-and-by, Milly darling—you'll 
never forget your poor old Frank ?” 

. ; don’t want to stay behind, Frank. I want to die with 
you!” 

“ We'll walk through the woods home, Milly; the sun is 
not hot there, and the church bells sound so well under the 
trees; only another week, and they'll ring for our Marriage!” 
He was back again at the old Kent parsonage, in the days of 
their woging. 

Then he turned towards her, and feeling about with his 
hands, called out: 

“Milly! Milly! Where are you, oe Don’t go that 
way; there’s the dark deep lake there. illy dear, give me 
your hand. I didn’t want to leave England, but that man 
made me—we couldn’t pay the a you know. Milly 
they say I did my duty. God knowsI loved my men, and i 
loved my Milly. Now I see you—so near me, so bright—the 
church chimes are ringing—it’s for us, Milly—our wedding- 
—s happy—so very happy——” 

‘ne doctor drew her tenderly from that long embrace, and 
led her away to his own house. She never spoke or sighed, 
but walked beside him like one in a trance, and sat down in 
the chair he placed for her, like a little child. For days she 
sat or stood as they told her, eating and drinking what was 
placed before ber, and never uttering one word. At length, 
on the third day they brought her child to her. For a mo- 
ment she looked at it vacantly; then, as it stretched out its 
tiny arms, she started up, clasped it to her breast, and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

“ It is better so,” said the doctor, as he shut the door and 
went out ; “ Time must do the rest. 


———_>——_——_ 


THE INFLUENCE OF ART ON LANDSCAPE, 


A subject of great interest, both in a scientific and in a po- 
pular point of view, presents itself to our consideration in the 
changes which have been wrought by man on the whole scen- 
ery and aspect of every civilised country. How different from 
its present ap must that of our island have been when 
the Romans first set foot on it, although even then it was far 
from beiog in its primitive wildness! How great the change 
effected by human agency even since dates comparatively very 
recent! Toe towas and villages, the churches and their spires, 
the mansions and cottages, the cultivated fields and eaclusing 
fences, affect the character of almost every scene to such a 
degree, that it is almost every scene to such a degree, that it 
is almost impossible for us to picture it in imagination as 
we know it must have when mere sa’ 
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was #0 frightened that he bolted off for 


the doctor, and told | from abroad, 





we are indebted for the charms of our yy to the introduc 

tion of trees not indigenous to our island. Most people know 
that the prized ornaments of the flower-garden are chiefly of 
foreign origin ; but they look on a wide landscape without 
thinkiog that it likewise owes much of its loveliness to the in- 
troduction of foreign trees at different ann, Roe the lapse 
of many centuries. Plants and animals of very different kinds 
belong to ticular parts of the world, and are peculiarly 
ch: of them; although in many instances they are 

found to succeed equally well in regions. 

man to adapt nature to himself, and to seek his own profit or 

pleasure by transferring its productions from one region to an- 
other, which he has already done very extensively, carrying 

with him the most useful plants wherever he settles as a colo- 
nist, and bringing planis distant countries to enrich or 

beautify that of his abode. It is needless to enumerate many 
examples; it may be enough to remind the reader that wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, rice, and the coffee-plant are gifts of the Old 
World to the New; maize and the potato the most valuable 
gifts of the New World to the Old. 

Only a few of the plants most extensively cultivated as field- 
crops in Britain are natives of this country; indeed, there is 
none which we can confidently regard as a native except the 
turnip. We know not well wae any of the kinds of grain 
which we cultivate was originally derived, except, through 
recent discovery, in the case of wheat, which seems to be a 
modified form ot a grass found on the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. But we have sufficient reason to be confident that 
none of them is indigenous to Britain, and that all baye been 
introduced by man. The introduction of the potato is recent, 
and that of mangold wurzel much more recent still. 
nothing of the economic importance of any of these—the rea 
son of their extensive cultivation—let us think fox a moment 
how greatly they affect the aspect of the landscape wherever 
cultivation prevaile. fi 

As it is with our field-crops, so with our trees, both fruit and 
forest trees. Of those which—accumulated in large masses, 
or scattered in lawns, or ranged in hedgerows—give so much 
of their character to all the fairest scenes in our land, many of 
the most important kinds, and now the most abundant, have 
certainly been introduced by man. The oak and ash are truly 
British, some kinds of willow, the birch, and one or two spe- 
cies of poplar, as the abele or white poplar, and the trembling 
aspen of the Scottish Highlands. Sir Walter Scott made no 
mistake when he introduced into the descripticn of Highland 
scenery, in the “ Lady of the Lake,” 


The lars ° 

That waved and wagten sch Achray. 

The beech is certainly a native of England, and great beech- 
forests appear anciently to have covered many of the 
country, at least as far north as Yorkshire, where Gurth the 
swine-nerd is represented as conducting his charge to feed 
upon the mast ; but there is much doubt if this tree is truly a 
native of Scotland, many districts of which it now greatly 
beautifies. Of elms, it is probable that only one kind, the 
wych-elm, is originally British ; even that known as the Kag- 
lish elm, so noble an ornament of our a having pro- 
bably been introduced from the continent of Europe, although 
at a very early date. The lime-tree, so beautiful in form and 
foliage, and so delightful in its odour at i's flowering season in 
the end of summer, when bees in myriads hum around it, 
seems likewise to have been originally brought to this country 
from the continent, and probably about the same time with 
the elm, by the Romans, when Roman conquest began to be 
succeeded by Roman civilisation. The sycamore, popularly 
—although incorrectly—known as the and the 
Spanish chestnut, were perhaps introduced about the same 
time with these. The former is a common native of many 
parts of Earope, and is so well suited to the climate of Britain, 
that it has long been frequent even in northern ; the 
chestnut, however, demands for the production of its fruit a 
climate at least as mild as that of the south of England, al- 
though, when planted as an ornamental tree, it grows well 
even in north of Scotland. It is not even a native of the 
continent of Europe, although now abundantly naturalised, 
and forming extensive woods in many parts of the south of 
Europe, but was originally introduced from Asia Minor. The 
borse-chestout, that magnificent ornament of parks, is of re- 
cent introduction, haviog been brought to Western Europe 
from Constantinople in the end of the sixteenth century. It 
is a curious fact, that the native country of this fine tree is not 
yet well ascertained, although it is supposed to be Persia, or 
some neighbouring part of the East. 

As to the whole tribe of pines and firs, we have only one 
indigenous kind, the Scotch pine—more generally called the 
Scotch fir, although it is a true pine, and not properly a fir— 
of which forests never planted by the hand of man still exist 
on the Grampians, and which probably in former times 
clothed many mountaia-slopes now covered only with heath. 
The silver fir, all the kinds of spruce, and the larch, have been 
introduced trom the continent of Europe and from America. 
Not one of them was knowa in this country in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, unless perhaps one or two may have been 

ianted as curiosities. ne larch to be planted as a 
rest tree only in the middle of last century. hat essential 
features the spruce and Jarch now are of the scenery of this 
country, no one needs to be told. Seated on a hill, on a sum- 
mer day, enjoying the refreshing breeze, we have sometimes 
tried to fancy what the scene before us must have been, as it 
appeared to our ancestors a few generations back, when no 
stately silver firs arose above the other trees of the woods, and 
there were no dark masses of spruce, no plantations of light- 
green and feathery larches. If our native trees alone had been 
planted instead of these, how much more monotonous would 
Nobile and beautiful as are 
aod asb, and much as we have epjoyed the view of a 
long venue in a great beech-forest, there is a pleasure in con- 
templating a greater variety of forms, all beautiful. 
pleasant, in passing from place to piace, to find the aspect of 
nature caanging through the prevalence of different kinds of 
instead of presenting a perfect uniformity. Variety ex- 
ists to no small extent even where man has not interfered : 
here, we have abundaat hawthorn ; there, a hazel copse ; here 
—exquisite in beauty—a grove of birch on a Scottish hillside ; 
there, groups of alders or willows beside a stream ; but if in 
the selection of trees to be planted chiefly for their usefulness 
we had been limited to our native species, an increased mono- 
tony of scene would have been the necessary result. This has 
been prevented by the introduction of foreign species, admir- 
ably suited to our soil and climate, which, whilst they are 
economically of great value, add also to the diversity and 
beauty of the landscape. 

Ornamental shrubs ought perhaps to be noticed as well as 
trees. Although not so much affecting the landscape, 
they greatly modify the scene fin the immediate vicinity of 
our Few of those which we much prize are natives 
ot Britain. The hawthorn is one, however, of which the value 


will always be appreciated; the holly is another, But bays, 
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Jaurels, lilac, laburnum, rhododendrons, and almost all the 
other shrubs which we plant merely for their beauty, are of 
foreign origin, some of them brought from the East, and some 
from the West. The case is very similar as to our fruit-trees, 
of which, however, the apple is —— to be reckoned indi- 
genous, appearing in our woods in its original condition as the 
crab, although the varieties improved by cultivation were cer- 
tainly first iatroduced by the Romans. The pear does not 
seem to be a true native of Britain; nor the plum, unless, as 
many botanists suppose, the plum be really a mere cultivated 
variety of the bullace or the sloe, The cherry is regarded by 
some a8 a Dative, but common a3 it now is in its wild form as 
the gean, there is reason to doubt if it is really a native of Bri- 
tain, or even of Europe. The very name cherry is derived 
from Kerasunt, on the coast of the Black Sea, whence this 
fruit was introduced into Ltaly, in the year 74 u.c., by Lucul- 
lus, after his victory over Mithridates ; and it is not improba- 
bie that all the wild cherries, now so abundant in contiuvental 
Europe and Britain, have sprung from the cultivated trees of 
this oriental origin. 

We have taken no notice of any but a few of the most com- 
mon trees, whether native or introduced, not wishing to w 
the reader with a long enumeration of kinds which never bave 
been and probably never will be extensively prevalent in any 
part of the — Enough has been said, however, to show 
that the charms of our scenery, as we now delight to behold 
it, are in a large measure due to the iatroduction of trees from 
foreign countries. Thoee to whom the subject is new, must 
be surprised to find how much this isthe case. But what bas 
been done by the introduction of trees, encourages the expec- 
tation that much may yet be done with similar advantage, by 
the introduction of new kinds; and some of the firs recently 
introduced from the north-west of America—the most magni- 
ficent and beautiful of their kind—promise well for the future. 
The araucaria is rather too tender for the climate of this coua- 
try, except in the south of England and of Ireland, where pro- 
bably it may assume a place of no little prominence, contrast- 
ing admirably with all the forms of vegetation around it. It 
seems not improbable that the gigantic Wellingtoo may be- 
come a common tree in Britain, and that some of the Hima- 
layao jumpers—trees of great beauty—may add to the diver- 
sity of the landscgpe. 

There are districts, however, in which man has as yet 
wrought little change, as the wide Highland moore, and other 
uplands. Itis interesting to look on these as presenting much 
the same aspect which they did to our forefathers many cen- 
turies ago. Even in the neighbourhood of our great cities, 
there are portions of the ecene which remain d 


eary | to cach a familiar illustration by which it was immediately 


Let us take, first, that part between Dover and Calais. I 
I have in my eye a family party with whom I] crossej over 
lately in the steamer, and to them I addressed my usual 
formulas, “What do you think is the greatest depth to be 
found between those iwo points, and what is the average?” 
The father I knew as one of the wise men of the east, who 
had made a large fortune in the City as an average-stater. 
He was unable to make any statement, and would not 
rashly commit himself to figures, although I assured him, 
a3 I have often heard in court, that it might be used for 
or against him. Tbe mother professed her belief in moun- 
tains and valleys, and propounded an ingenivus,theory about 
falt-mines, from which our principal supplies are drawn ; 
but at what precise depth, she was unable to say. The 
daughter generalized on the subject, and showed a com- 
mencable acquaintance with the heights of the principal 
mountains in Europe; but, beyond expressing an opinion 
that it was ever so deep, gave it up in despair. The son hon- 
estly confessed he was not at distances, except with his 
gun or ip judging the pitch of a cricket-ball in bowling. 

They ali asked me to enlighten them, if I could, and I gave 


brought home to them. Tie father would hardly believe me 
when I told him that if St. Paul’s was submerged in the deep- 
est part of it, more than half the building, including the whole 
of the dome, would remain above water. The mother was 
surprised to hear that it was no deeper, in any part, than 
the street was long in which they bad a house—which hap- 
pened to be Grafion Street. The son immediately realised it 
on being told that it was.a fraction less than three times the 
distance at which wickets are pitched; or about the range of 
his gun at which a partridge could bardly call its life its own. 
The daughter, who, I knew was skilled iu archery, was not a 
little astonished to learn that it represented the extreme dis- 
tance she was ever called upon to cover between her and the 
target. Reduced into figures, it stends thus:—The extreme 
depth is sixty yarde, and the average does not exceed 
forty; and this for a distance in a straight line of twenty- 
five miles. 

Next take Newhaven and Dieppe. The distance between 
these two points is sixty-two miles—more than double that in 
the former instavce, The depth, however, varies but very 
slightly—twenty-four feet in excess being the extreme differ- 
ence, 

Again, between the Isle of Wight and Havre, a simi'ar ex- 
cess is shown over that between Newhaven and Dieppe. 
Near Alderney there is, comparatively, a deep spot—the 





whilst all is changed around. If we stand on the top of Bt. 
Paul’s, we see the Surrey Hills, probably very much as they 
were in the days of the Romans. The Pentland Hills, also, 
except on their lower slopes, present to Edinburgh the same 
aspect which they did when a castle was first erected on its 
rock. It would not be pleasant to think of their being trans- 
formed like the more level country. They appear, like the 
ancient castles and abbeys, which we carefully preserve, as 
monuments of the past—monuments more noble and interest- 
ing, however, @md surrounded with a greater variety of asso- 
ciations, than any which the hand of man ever reared. What- 
ever changes may take place in the lower grounds, which 
msn inhabits, and on which he operates, our hills and moun- 
tains will stili preserve their character, reminding us in their 
grandeur that all we can do is but little, and connecting the 
ages past with the far-distant future, leading us to thoughts 
more solemn and affecting than those which readily arise from 
the view of fertile fields, and scenes full of the busy activity 
of the present hour. 

Trees are also among the most interesting monuments of 
the past. We have oaks in Britain more ancient than our 
oldest castles or cathedrals, and yews which have probably 
lived for a far greater number of centuries. What associations 
surround them! what various scenes must have occurred be 
neath their shade! They are links which bind us to remote 
ages. Scarcely less interesting are the ideas suggested by the 
trees which have been introduced at different times through- 
out a long succession of centuries. There are probably no 
elms in Britain as old as the days of the Romans; but as we 
gaze on the stately beauty of our elms, we thiok of the impor- 
tation of the first young trees from Gaul, and of their distri- 
bution over the country—how some Roman clothed in toga 
planted a few beside his residence in Kent; and how others 
were conveyed along the Stratum Vitellianum—that great 
road which still exists, and bears the name of Watling Street 
—to Uriconium; how some, perhaps, were soon conveyed as 
far north as Eboracum, which we now call York. How care- 
fully they must have been watered and watched after the long 
journey! Other trees seem to speak to us of the growth of 
civilisation again, after Roman civilisation had given place to 
barbarism. Some of them tell us of a regard to amenity and 
a desire for rural improvement subsisting even amidst the dis- 
tractions of civil war. Others of more recent introduction at- 
test the rapid progress of the arts of peace in more tranquil 
times. Tue progress of discovery isa'so indicated. Here we 
have a North American spruce or a Weymouth pine, brought 
over from America soon after our first colonies were estab 
lished. Aud bere again we have other fire, none of which 
have yet allained a large size, and which suggest the though 
of receut explorations in the most distant parts of the worid, 
explorations undertaken in the cause of science alone. 

Even amidst the scenes which man has done most to 
change, there are spots, covered with truly indigenous trees, 
which probably retain an aspect mach the same us they pre- 
sented a thousand years . We turn our eyesjin another 
direction, and Jarches suggest the thought of Switzerland, or 
epruce firs lead us in imagivation to the northern forests of 
Europe or America, lime-trees to Central Europe, the horse- 
chestnut and the lilac to Persia; but the combination of them 
all in one scene must affect our minds more deeply, as indica- 
tive of long progress, advanced civilisation, and all that makes 
us great among the mations of the earth. 





THE DEPTH OF A_ BOISTEROUS 
CHANNEL. 


I have often amused myself, when crossing the English 
Channel, by asking people what is their notion of the deptb 
of it, and very rarely have I found that they bave ever given 
the subject a thought. Possibly the question, suggesting the 
idea of going to the bottom, is so disagreeable to any bat an 
inquiring mind, that the distance thereto from the surface 

omes under the of things to be generally avoided, 

am not, of course, now speaking of those who have occasion 
study the charts, for, to them, the depth is familiar by the 
undings shown ; but, even among them, I bave had occasion 
remark that they are at a loss to impart to others the in 
at‘on in a popular form, so that the unlearned can im- 
mediately realise it without taxing their powers of calcul- 


dings showing seventy fathoms, or one hundred and forty 
yards ; but, withio a radius of three miles, the water shallows 
again to thirty-eight fathoms, or seventy-six yards. This last- 
mentioned spot is the deepest in the whole of the English 
Channel. 

Between the Land’s Ead and Dover, representing its entire 
length, the distance ~ round numbers, two hundred and 
fifty miles ; the breadth varying from twenty-five miles in the 
narrowest part, to one hundred and thirty in the widest. Its 
superficial area would, at a rough calculation, about equal so 
much of Eugland as lies to the south of an imaginary line 
drawn from Gloucester to King’s Lynn; so that, practically, 
the result is this: Supposing the Channel to be laid dry, and 
the eye to be capable of ranging over the entire space, the bed 
of the sea would present the ap ‘ance of almosta dead 
level ; certainly with less undulation of the surface than is to 
be met with in many counties that are reputed flat. And in 
no one spot, except that already mentioned, iv the neighbour- 
hood of Alderney, would the cross at the top of St. Paul’s be 
eutirely covered.—Once a Week. 


NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 


We supported, in an article a little time back, the doctrine 
set forth by Lord Macaulay, Dean Milman, and others, that 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century was essentially a 
Teutonic movement. We showed bow the Reformed doc- 
trines had been accepted by the great bulk of the-Teutonic 
nations of Europe, aud by very few besides the Teutonic na- 
tions. We argued also that the acceptance of the Reforma- 
tioa by the Teutovic nations, by England above al), was owing 
ww acertain conformity ip its doctrines, and still more in the 
political incidents of those doctrines, with the national char- 
acter of those nations, and with the circumstances of their 
former history. Tous islanders above a!l,a system which 
called for no submission to a foreign Power, which allowed us 
to develop our insular feelings to their fullest growth, was 
naturally acceptable above all others. But we purposely kept 
ourselves from pointing out, lest we should be drawn away 
too far from our proper subject, that this phenomenon, ac- 
cording to which Teutoa and Protestant are, ia modern Ku- 
rope, names which areall but interchangeable, is only one 
example of a large class of phenomena of the tame kind to be 
remarked io ali times and countries of the world. We leave 
it to divines and philosophers to explain the fact, bu: the fact 
itself is beyond doubt, that certain forms of religion du com- 
mend themselves in a special way to men of ceitain races, 
that they seem, as it were, better suited to their national char- 
acter and circumstances, that they embrace them more readi- 
ly and carry them out with greater zeal. We design nothing 
beyond a plain statement oi historical facts; and we do not 
flauer ourselves that we are going to put forward anythiug 
tout is at all new. Buta cvileciion of facts, however weil 
known, plainly stated and put into their right relation to one 
another, is oftea of great use. It is of special use on this sort 
ot subject, on which men’s ideas are often greatly coufuse!, 
led away in many cases by mere misunderstaudings of pomen- 
clature and historical gtography. 

One thing must specially be marked at starting, that the re- 
ligion which history sbows best to suit a particular nation is 
by no means always the immemorial faith of that nation, or 
even a faith which has bad its origia among that nation, Ooe 
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and religion reached its extreme point among the ancient 
Hebrews. Judaism was, simply and solely, the religion of the 
Hebrew nation. The Jew was ready to make proselytes, but 
such proselytes were called on to become Jews. The worship- 
per of the God of Abraham was to become, as far as adop- 
tion could make him,a son of Abrabam. Mahometanism 
again is essentially a proselytizing religion; it is of its very 
life and being to be so. Now Mahometanism does not indeed 
require men to become Arabs, as Judaism requires men to be- 
come Jews; but it seems, when left to itself, to bring all its 
converts, as far as may be, to a certain level of national being. 
It veems to raise them to a certain point, and to keep them 
from Tising above acertain point. It seems to stereotype a 
certain social and political sta'e as its unconscious ideal. And, 
if it has not made all men Arabs, it bas carried the Arabic 
language everywhere with it; the speech of the Koran has in 
some Mabometan couatries displaced the native speech of the 
people, and in others it has been largely mingled with it. 
Comparing again Eastern and Wesiero Europe, it is plain 
that in the East nationality and religion become identified in 
& way in which they do not in the West. A French Protest- 
ant is still a Frenchman; an Euglish Roman Catholic is still 
ap Englishman ; nay, we baye found out that even the Jew 
may, if he chooses, be admitted to civil, political, and social 
equality with the Christian of either Church. It clearly is 
not 80 in the East. Greek, Turk, Jew, Armenian are words 
which express religious as well as national differences. In 
fact, the religious difference comes first. If a man changes 
his religion, be changes his nationality. The Orthodox Church 
and the Greek nation are very far from being co-extensive ex- 
pressions ; but what makes them not co-extensive is that the 
Orthodox Church contains the Greek pation and several other 
bations beside it. But if a man of any of those nations for- 
sakes his ry if he ceases to belong to the Orthodox 
Church, he is looked on as forsaking bis nationality as well, 
Multitudes of Turks are of Greek or Slavonic origin; Con- 
Stantinople was stormed, and the Ottoman Empire wag ad- 
ministered, by the children of Christian parente. But the 
proselyte to Islam, whe'her voluntary or involuntary, whether 
the mature renegade or the Janissary kidnapped in his child- 
hood, ceased to be Greek, Slave, or whatever he was before ; 
the mere fact of proselytism enrolled bim among the ruling 
caste, and made bim, for all practical purposee, a Turk. Even 
the Oriental Christian who foreakes the national form of 
Christianity for another greatly weakens, if he does nut wholly 
cast off, the national tie. The United Greek and thie United 
Armenian are Greek und Armenian only in a very secondary 
sense, So, in the further Exst, names like Hindoo and Parsee 
—strictly mere names of nations, like English and French— 
have acquired a secondary religious meaning which has quite 
displaced the national meaning. If aHindoo or a Parsee em- 
braces Christianity or Mahometanism, no one any longer 
speaks to him as a Hindoo or a Parsee. In the East then we 
may say that rationality and religion are absolutely identical. 
Given a man’s nation—his practical nation, not necessarily 
bis etbnological pedigree—and you know his religion. Givea 
his religion, and you very often know bis nation; you at least 
know that he must belong to one out of two or three nations. 
In the West nationality has had a good deal to do with de- 
termining religion, and — has had something to do with 
determining nationality. But, in either case, nationality or 
religion bas been simply one element among other elements. 
The two things have never become identical, as they have in 
the East. 

If we cast our eye over Christendom and its divisions, we 
shall easily see how exactly they are marked out by certain 
great national and historical landmarke. Christianity is the 
religion of the Roman Empireand of those nations which have 
eome, more or leo fully, under Ro: influences [t waa not 
without a meaning that the Empire in later days took the title 
of Holy, and looked on its chief as something more than a 
mere civil ruler, as the temporal chief of Christendom, Ex- 
cept so far as its faith has been dieplaced by Mahometanism, 
Christianity still includes all those nations which formed part 
of the Roman Empire at its greatest extent; all the then hea- 
then nations which, in the process of serving, conquering, or 
dismembering it, came within the range of its influence; all 
the h<athen nations which afterwards came within the range 
of direct Roman influence, Imperial or Papal. That is to say, 
it is the religion of Europe, including of course European col- 
onies; it is the religion of the small rempant in Romen Asia 
—in Roman Africa there is hardly so much as a remnent— 
which Mahometan invasions bave failed to eat up. Beyond 
these limits ite extent has always been smal! and iis existence 
precarious. Abyssinia stands alone as an example of an an- 
cient Christian Kingdom, surviving in a country which never 
formed part of the Empire, and which has never been settled 
by European colonists. We leave divines and philosophers 
to explain the reasons. We only state the manifest fact. If 
the Articles would let us, we should say that there was some- 
thing or other in the national character or circumstances of 
all these nations which did deserve Christian enlightenment 
“ of congtuity.” 

Looking again within the limits of Christendom itself, it is 

to see tour very intelligible divisiope. First, let us go 
patk four hundred years or thereabouts. We sbouid then see 
but three. There was first the Western, the Latin Chureb, 
with tbe Roman Pontiff still its real epiritual chief, with the 
Roman Cesar at least its nominal temporal chief. Its pale 
embraced all those pationa which had at any time bowed 
either to the temporal sway of the Western Czar or to the 
spiritual teaching of the Western Pontiff. Secondly, there 
was the Eastern, the Orthodox, Charch, the Cuurch of the 
bardly deiunct Roman Empire of the East, and of those Eu- 
1opean nations which bad eubmitied eiiher to the temporal 
dominion or to the spiritual teaching of the New Rome. 
Thirdly, there were the rempanis of the ancient national 
Churches of the Exst—the heretics, aes Roman and Byzantine 
orthodoxy ceemed them, of Armenia, Syria, and Egypt. That 





example, the greatest of all, is enough. Coristianily is of 
Jewisu origin, but the Jews are just the people who most ob- 
stinately reject it. We say most obetinately, because they re- 
ject Caristisnity while having better opportunities then idola- 
ters, or even (ban Mahometaas, of knowing what Christianity 
really is. The vast mass of Christians bave no sort of ethnical 
kindred with the first converts of Galilee and Jerusalem. 
They are the descendants of men who worshipped Zeus, Ju- 
piter, Woden, and the less famous Gods of those lesser natious 
which seem a sort of appendages to Greeks, R mane, and Teu- 
tons. In tbis case, an0 in many otbers, nations have adopted 
a religion, they have become identified with it, they have 
made itas it were part of their netional being, though it 
bas been first preached to them by men of some otber 
race, aod though its tenets bave been such as, before the 
event, they migut have been expected to Cast aside with dis- 





dain. 
Some religions again, and some particular forms of the same 
religion, seem more easily to allow the free development of 





ation. 





national life than others. The identification of natiovality 


is to say, they were tbe Uburches of those nations which had 
been poiitically incorporated within the Empire of the Casares, 
but which had never cheerfuily accepted either ite Greck or 
ite Roman influences. Armenia, the oldest Christian King- 
dom, Syria and Egypt, represeniatives of « civilization and a 
literature older than that of Greece and Ltaly, bad never be- 
come pupils of their masters. While the rest of the Empire, 
save here and there a wild mountain tribe, adopted either the 
Greek or the Latin language, they clave to their own ancient 
tongues, they moulded Curistianity into forme of their own, 
#od they offered no hearty resistance to ibe Saracen invaver. 
Abyssinia, the spiritual colony of Egypt, the ove Christian 
State wholly beyond the limits of the Empire, of course takes 
its place along with those nations which never willingly be- 
tonged to it. All these tbree divisions still remain, aod, with- 
in the range of the last two, nationality and religion are still 
as identical as ever. But theevents of the last three centuries 
and a half have added a fourth division, That is to say, the 
Teutonic nations bave risen against the spiritual domination 
of the elder Rome. A curious question now arises. We see 
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that Roman, Byzantine, Oriental, and Teutonic Christianity 
all exist. Will there ever be such a thing as Slavonic Obris- 
tianity? The | ao mess of the Slavonic nations, all at least 
of the Eastern branch of the race, have stood for ages towards 
the Eastern Church and Empire iu nearly the same relation 
in which the Teutons have stood to the Western Church and 
Empire. They have been half conquerors, half disci les. 
Will they ever revolt against the New Rome as we have done 
against the Old? If they ever do, it must be a revolt of a dif. 
ferent kind. It must be a purely dogmatic revolt. It is only 
accidentally that the Byzantine Church has anywhere estab- 
lished a dominion against which national feeling is tem 

to kick, as national feeling is tempted to kick against the do- 
minion of the Roman Church. Home of the nations ‘belong- 
ing to the Orthodox Charch have had, and still have v- 
ances to complain of at the hands of the Byzantine P: h- 
ate. But they are simply local and temporary grievances, 
such grievances as the appointment of “reek Bishops to Bul 
garian sees and the like. The Easter Uuurch never attempt- 
ed to establish the same sort of universal dominion as the 
Western. The national Churches witbin its communion have 
always enjoyed @ national hierarchy and the use of the na- 
tional language in divine service. At this momeat the na- 
tional Churches of Greece and Russia are in full spiritual 
communion with the mother Church of Constantinople, while 
they are as nye pe of her in their internal constitution 
as the Church of Eogland is independent of Rome. There 
may be a Reformation in the East, but it must, if it ever ~ * 
pens, be very different from the Reformation in the West. It 
will not be a revolt, The utmost in the way of revolt that is 
likely to happen is for Bulgaria to claim to form an i - 
ent national Church as well as Russia end the Greek King- 
dom. There is no need to cast off a yoke where no yoke ex- 
ists. If a reform, doctrinal or other, ever happens in the 
East, it is as likely to begin at Constantinople as at Athens or 
at Saint Petersburg. A reform in the West could not begin 
at Rome, because the leading object of all reform was to cast 
off the authority of Rome. 

Nationality aud religion then are in some parts of the world 
identical; in other parts, though not identical, they 
influence one another. The ritual, the discipline, even the 
dogmas, which suit one nation do not suit another. Such is 
plainly the fact, but beyond the statement of the fact we do 
not presume to go.—Saturday Review. 


—_>—_—_—— 


GLIMPSES AT FASHION’S BOUDOIR. 
For the Albion. 


There are few subjects that have been productive of such 
an amusing amount of song, satire, and moralizing as the 
startling mutations in femate attire. Yet, notwithstanding 
the violence and point by which the attacks may have been 
characterized, the lovely votaries of the fickle goddess, 
Fashion, have ever been inflexibly faithful to their mistress, 
and have invariably vanquished all opposition. Woman is 
not inaptly defined by an ancient cynic, to be “an animal that 
delights in finery ;” and the ancient annals and modern mani- 
festations of fashion seem to prove it. In almost every age 
of the world’s history, it has been a perplexing problem to 
decide how much a belle of the period owed to nature, and 


port Doren to ae capone we are as far removed from a 
satisfactory solution of the 

The mystery that Owe aeye euubhies lo seery pa ion of the 
female figure, where bold swelling curves are desirable, is 
positively paralyzing in ite perplexity. Panniers, bends, chig- 
nons, pads, and the thousand aad one contrivances by wh 
Broadway beauties are made up, render woman, in these latter 
times, the most curiously interesting animal in creation. 
Every successive daring innovation is received with tumultuous 
hisses by amazed bachelordom, joined in chorus to the sbril) 
cacklings of what are known as + trong-minded females; but 
the goddess having set up her image and fulminated her de- 
cree, the simpering dears strut along heedless and rejoicing. 
Similarly fared our forefathers ; and the sober matron, who 
clasps her bands and wonders what the world is coming to, 
as she bebolds a pr ious Miss on high heels tottering along 
the street under a bend called Grecian, may rest assured that 
horrible as these freaks of foliy may seem, matters were quite 
as bad, if not worse, a century ago. The monstrous farthin- 
gale and ruff of Queen Bess have become historical landmarks, 
and have never been fairly equalled in volume by any mod- 
ern combination of hoops and skirts. With respect to other 
articles of a modern belle’s attire, we purpose to show from 
quaint old observers that in almost every particular our . 
great, great, grandmothers, in the matter of capemael en: 
travagance, were decidedly abead of us, 

Take the last perplexing contortion—the Grecian bend—for 
example ; and we fiod from various stinging allusiuns of sa- 
tirists and caricaturists of the period, that it in all its 
ungainly deformity in 1758; and that women then reduced 
themselves as nearly to the shape of the monkey as possible. 
Writing of fashions in France, the Countess of Wilton deli- 
cately says: “ It excites entertainment to know that inventions 
Jor increasing the size of the female figure behind were common 
under the last princes of Valois.” While in Eugland, at the 
same period, the dresses of the ton are described as,— 


“ Bounceing bebind—with flounces in rows, 
Pull, and pucker up knots on your arms and your toes,” 


And in 1754, a perpetrator of doggerel volunteers the follow- 
ing gratuitous counsel to the belles of the day :— 


“ Wear a gown ors ue, a6 fancies prevail! 
But with 1 flounces ond ebelows e your tail a 
It seems curious that the artificial hump should 

have rendered enormously high-heeled boots then as now an 
essential portion of dress, But so it seems, as the following 
comes from a versifierin the Salisbury Journal, 1754, will 
show :— 

“Mount on French heels when you go to a ball 

*Tis the fashion to totter, and show you can fall.” 


Another observant chronicler of the eame period gives some 
additional particulars. He says, “they wear their shoes high 
both painted and patched ;” while still another rbymer al- 
most accurately describes the pedestrian attempts of modern 
ladies of fashion in the lines,— 


" Tottering like the fair Chinese, 
Mounted bigh and buckled low 
Tottering every step they go.” 
A clever ratire in the London Magaeine three years later, 1777, 
ey —" come ieee had been effected in the 
ashions, and that in fact were more preposterously ab- 
surd thao io 1753. Says the satirist; ’ 





“ Let her gown be tuck’d up to the hip on each side, 

Shoes too high for to walk, or to jump; 

And to deck the sweet creature complete for a bride 
Let the cork-cutter make her a rump. 

Thus finished in taste, while on Chloe you gaze 
You may take the dear charmer for life ; 

But never undress her—for out of her stays 
You'll find you have lost half your wife.” 


The su uity of material, that recently characterized ball- 
room and promenade dresses, was fashionable in the reign of 
James the Second : and the parliament of that sapient mon- 
arch used every endeavour to curtail the feminine circumfer- 
ence by an act having for its professed object “the restraining 

the tails of women !” Camden states that the fashion also 
prevailed in the reign of Richard the Third, and further adds 
that it was introduced by his Queen—Anne of Bohemia. On 
this historical point, however, Halliwell joins issue with the 


older and may be traced to the Normans.” However this 
may be, the length and amplitude of ladies’ dresses in the time 
of the second James, provoked some most So 
Donbar drew his sharpest pen against the “b farthin- 
gaillis;” and reproves with wittiest indignation 


“ Bic fowl taillis, to sweep the causeway clene ; 
The dast upskaillis mony a fillock.” 


Lyndesay, writing in 1588, evidently had his eye on Dun- 
bar’s satire when he ns the Jadies with a sort of profane 
mixture of seriousness and levity before the bar of final retri- 
bution in the following lines :— 


* Ye wantoun ladyis, and burgis wyvis 

That now for sydest taillis stryvis : 

Fi d the filth amang your feit 

Raising the dust into the streit : 

That day, tor all your pomp and pryde 

Your taillis sall nocht your hippes byde.”” 
Scantiness of skirt, however, was quite as provocative of the 
old rhymer’s bile as the opposite extreme. The almost Eden- 
like simplicity of modern ballet costume would clearly have 
driven the indignant critic desperate. Hear with what gro- 
tesquely aap ndignation he applies the sanctimonious re- 
buke to the elevation of “ taillis”— 


“ They boist thair taillis 
That folks may behold their feit ; 
I trow Sanct Bernard, nor Sanct Blais 
Gart never ladyis beir up thair clais ; 
Peter nor Paule, nor Sanct Androw 
Gart never beir up thair taillis, I trow.”’ 


Besides bearing up “ thair clais,”’ the belles of a es 
indulged in other fashionable practices that were equally dis- 
tasteful to our stern old critic. They used to veil their faces, 
so that —" their eyes were to be seen, and the old 
fellow, who evidently had a hankering alter the soft sheen of 
Beauty’s cheek, a to the King in the following ludic- 
rously amusing style :— 
“ But wold your my counsall tak 

Ane svociinelionn, bye mak 

Baith throu the land, and borrows tounis, 

To schaw thair face.............-.- 

Nane suld fra that exemptit be 

Except the queenis majeste.” 

The adroit manner in which the quaint old fellow angles 
to gain the king’s favour and touch the Queen’s vanity, shows 
that he was wide awake; and jt would not be surprising i! 
the puerile monarch, who “never said a foolish thing and 
never did a wise ont Soe, issued a royal edict com- 


The false-bair head dress of Charles passed through various 
phases of monstrosity, until it reached, in a dual sense, its 
culminating point about 1782. Then it was a huge heap of 
tow and pads over which, entwined with ropes of pearls, hung 
smothered under a gauze trimming of 
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another Sresco is poing on, as it in an ornamental 
garden, and lovers are enshrined in the ample bows, as if in 
80 many green-houses. While in a third,a coach and pair are 
dashing _ a chair supported by chairmen. 

One of our metropolitan oracles of fashion recently an- 
nounced that “ diadems’of jet, flowers, feathers, autumn leaves, 
and scarlet berries are a features this season” — 
and that, further, it was the jon to “nestle a humming 
bird amid the coronet”—which only serves to illustrate the 
wise monarch’s dictum—“ there is nothing new under the 
sun.” The ancient Athenians had just such an arrangement. 
Virgil in bis “ Circis” writes— 

“ Wherefore she did as was her constant care 
With opper upon her comely hair 
with a golden buckle Attick wise.” 

But much more ingenuity was evinced by the ladies of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ; and a humorous de- 
scription is given, inone of the journals of the day, of a rus- 
tic girl up and “ fixing” her father’s old wig, “red as 
a carrot,” into one of these fashionable monstrosities. Anstey 
is the chronicler, and the young lady’s father is supposed to be 
relating the circumstance. Alter painful prolixity of detail, 


“ She triumphed at ag and subdued the old Caxton ; 
Which done, she the front in a cushion did wrap, 
Till the foretop stood up a like a grenadier’s cap.” 

The whole is concluded by seizing the dung-bill rooster, and 

plucking from his ample tail the plumes to crown the inge- 
erection. 


The same authority relates a conversation between a gra- 
duate of Cambridge and a belle who wore a monstrous pile on 
the summit of her cranium. The charming fair bewitchingly 
conversed on weakness of her sex (she would have been 
black ball’d now-a-days), when Cantab retorted— Madam, 
Sameon is represented as having been the sisongest of our 
sex, and he carried only the gates of the city away, but 
now every female stripling carries a tower on her head !” 

The long lock ay down over the lovely shoulders of 
our Broadway belles, too, it is painful to relate, is quite an an- 
tiquarian affair. In the Zaeid, respecting one of the he- 
rounes, it is said :— 

** Knots her garments bind ; 
Loose was her lock and wantoned in the wind.” 
While in Godderd’s “ Mastiff Whelp,” written in the time of 
Elizabetb, the following couplet occurs :— 


qwoulivg Bogiana’s bare their rosy cheeks to Linde- 
say’s admiring gaze. “ Bee Morilla in her coach to ride 
the early part seventeenth century, ers Oo! With her long lock of hair behind one side.” 
Io of the h the leaders of 


fashion elicited storms of sarcastic criticism and indignant re- 
buke for painting their faces, and wearing low dresses, thereby 
ex the bosom. Some of our gushiog Mesdemoiselles of 
the present day will probably recognize themselves and their 
fascinations in the following lines of the celebrated courtier, 
Will Bagnall :— 
“ Your faces trick’d and painted bee 
Your breasts all open bare ; 
And in the church, to tell youjtrue, 
Men cannot serve God for looking on you.” 
Publications of the period abound in denunciations of the 
practice of “ daubing paint ;” and had Madame Rachel and 
other artiste who profess to enamel the female face and emooth 
its furrows lived at the ti they would assuredly have re- 
ceived a severe scorching. Early in the reign of Charles the 
First, Dr. John Hall, the divine, published a volume against 
long hair; and in an appendix discoursed in uameasured 
terms on “ the vanities and exorbitances of many women in 
painting, patching, spotting, and blotting themselves.” 
custom reminded him that “rotten posts are painted ;” 
“ gilded nutmegs are usually the worst ;” and finally that the 
patches were the “badges of ” “The devil’s in the 
practice and bis dam to boot!” exclaims Phillip 
— his friend Dr. James Smith rushes to the charge as fol- 
ows :— 
“ Their faces are besmear’d and plerc’d 
With several! sorts of patches 
As if some cuts their skins had flead 
With scarres, half moons, and notches.” 


But no portion of the female form has been subjected to 
such manifuld and whimsical contortions as woman’s “ crown- 
ing glory”—the hair. inquay bas been racked to invent 
grotesque combinations plaits apd puffs, and curls, and 
pads. And sub rosa it may be timorously hinted, that the 
prevailing composite dumpling and pendant lock is neither a 
new nor @ particular! 
ternal ancestors en 


Since the daughters of Eve abolished fig leaves and skins, up 
to the present day, it has been found utierly impossible to 
persuade them that 


“ Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.’’ 


False teeth were in vogue in the early part of the sixteenth 
o—. and one writer of the time feelingly discusses, from 
a eT ye question as to where art ends 
and pature bad ten to one,” he says, “she has 
ne'er a tooth her head, and then forsooth t | ben 
must forage, and will have no trouble in weeping without the 
help of an on: 

is inthe. Percy Collection, in the British Museum, 
curious poem of 1690, in which is given a mivute 
description of the contents of a lady’s boudoir. The fanciful 
a of a= ay 
uaint and am' a preface, the author gives a 
a Deke, inceevest. ploters of the simplicity of 
ee ieee cen pouvatiod ta Lie day... lila protease 
and extra that ° pro! 
> ware all those who would y venture on the 
Hymeneal experiment to pause, and estimate the formidable 
list of equi; ts modern luxury made necessary. The 
Gente reproduce entire, but we make room for 
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“ A Mantan girdle, ruby buckle* 
brilliant diamond rings tor knuckle, 
med three ; 


is almost exhaustless, and must have repre- 


and then, as now, | sented a form fortune at the period. The collection of 
it was “the coment Ging’, S peseee the = gg age dao gloves is positively startling : 
turing to a at a jonable reunion. An amusing > , 
qmount of ticism met the with as much ¢ffect as “ Gloves trimmed and lac’d as fine as Nell’s* 


Twelve dozen + Martial whole; and half 


modern literary censure uces on come new and berose [don’t laugb 
oy weer millinery freak- A is simply nil. Thus La mel 
Will Bagnall, whom we bave once already quoted, writes :— jassemin, ambrett : 


And come of chicken skin for night 


“ And at the devill’s shopps you buy To keep her hands plump, soft and white.” 


A dress of powdered bayre 
On which your aa and fly; 


But I'de wish to have a care Gold is her toothpick, gold her watch is 
Lest Lucifer’s who is not prouder - everything 
Do one day dresse up your with a powder.” 


might pursue our rambles Raeh Se eng ew of 
faabion tea te erticiams almost ad Madame 
Van Der Plasee and starchiog—ot 
== maze and writers in former as in ours, were 
reall ranked emoag hostile critica Some gallant sup- 


It may be remarked en passant that authentic records exist 
to prove that Hair Powder was used by the Romans and 
Saxons; but the custom was not revived in the middie 
unl fal air was worn at the period already indicated. “a 
the time of George the blue 











; but i , manage matter better, - 
aca - "| © Nell Gwyune. +A famous glove maker of the period, 
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porters of, and apologists for, Fashion’s freaks rushed chi- 
yalrously to the front, and defended lovely woman in her va- 
garies of apparel, as witness the following elegant tribute 
to the sex from the Barlein MSS. :— 


“I may sweare, 
Viewing ney 80 that beauty doth budde there. 
So truth lay under fables, that the eye 

Might reverence the a not discrye ; 
Light being so propo: that noe more 

Was seene, but what might cause them to adore. 
Thus ie your dress soe ordered, soe coatrived 

As ’tis but only poetry revived.” 


Perhaps after all the best excuse for the servility with which 
women obey the too frequently absurd edicts of Gailic mil- 
linerydom, is to be found in the words of one who was accus- 
tomed to lash fashionable follies rather severely. Gay, in 
his Opera of Achilles (1733), makes one of his female charac- 
ters sing :— 
. Thinok of dress in every light 
Tis woman’s chiefest duty ; 
Neglecting that, ourselves we s'ight 
nd undervalue beauty. 
That allures the lover’s eye 
And graces every action ; 
Besides, when not a creature’s by, 
Tis inward satisfaction. 
James WIGHT. 
—_ -—_—_—_ 


THE EMPEROR'S MAP. 


If the French Emperor, by colouring Austria a pale nD 
on paper and Bavaria a delicate mauve, is able to pod ave 
himeelf for half an hour that the battle of Sadowa has had no 
material bearing on the balance of power in Europe, no one 
will grudge him the fleeting amusement he may have derived 
from the construction ofa map. The air with which he pro- 
duces it is in some degree that of an Imperial Mark Tapley, 
whose business is to be jolly under difficulties; but provided 
he really means to say that the more he looks at his present 
French frontier the more he likes it, the news is joyful news 
indeed. We have had during the Emperor’s reign so many 
projects of ambition, so many architectural schemes for re- 
building the European house, so many laying out and survey- 
ing and designing, that to come at last to a quiet, pious, 
unpretending map, which leaves the world as it is, aad incul- 
cates the great lesson that everything is for the best, is indeed 
a change. It seemsas ifour old friend “ Rest and be thankful” 
had suddenly made his appearance on the other side of the 
water. Rasselas at last ison the throne. The gay flaunting 
vigour of revolutionary manhood is gone, the mild wisdom of 
a Ciceronian age has supervened, and Napoleon IIL, with hie 
new map, his Life of Cesar, and his domestic chaplain, is able 
to survey mankind in a spirit of serene resignation. Great 
spiritual efforts of this kind are not made at once. They take 
time, if they take nothing else; and no doubt it is singular 
that Napoleon III, should have been two years and some 
months in arriving at what we may call his map of resignation, 
and should finally publish it just a month after the Spanish 
Revolution had deprived him of bis final and most interesting 
ally. ‘The discovery of the fact that France has all she wants 
might have been made eooner; and if it requires a picture 
painted in all the colours of the rainbow to explain to Paris 
how content Frenchmen ought to be, Paris will perhaps be of 
opinion that the elaborate argumentation in favour of cheeri- 
ness smells too much of the lamp of a student of geography, 
and is not sufficiently based on common sense. * * 

Eight years ago we pointed out that the inevitable result 
of the Imperial policy would be to reconstruct the balance 
of European power in @ manner fatal to French prepon- 
deraace in Europe; and can any sane person fail to see that 
what makes Sadowa a battle equal in significance to Water- 
loo is that, while the Treaties of 1815 have been torn, the 
new strength and solidity of North Germany constitute a 
European guarantee more valuable than any Treaty of 
Vienna? The less the Continent is broken up in hopeless 
divisions, the less dominant French influence becomes, and 
the unity of Ltaly and Germany are chiefly valuable because 
they imply « rea! adjustment of the equilibrium of Western 
Europe. The French Emperor, however, appears to be- 
lieve that he bas only to reason ingeniously about it to 
be able to place the mater in a different light. Austria, 
he argues, has ceased to be Germany, and Germany 
therefore is not so great. The answer is that, for political 
purposes, “balf’—in the language of the Greek poet— 
is often “more than the whole.” To ordinary reasoning 
powers the very fact that Austria has withdrawn from the 
German body is the surest proof that the German edifice, 
no longer divided against itself, has acquired double stabili- 
ty and power. “ Betore the recent events Prussia and Austria 
united were the rulers of Germany, and they could oppose us 
with 80,000,000 men, (iohabitante,—Ep) bound together 
by treaties and a formidable military organization.” As 
Prussia and Austria were not practicaliy unite’, and never 
would have been, except perhapsin the event of a wanton raid 
by France upon the Raine, the sou.bre colouring in which 
the past is contrasted with the eunnier present fails to impress 
the teeblest mind. Impotent for purposes of offence, except 
against a neighbour such as Denmark, the laughing-stock of 
all cxcept the most antiquated diplomacy, dangerous only w 
its own internal liberties, useful only for purposes of as: udent’s 
drinking-songs, the name of Germany, under the Confederation, 

was neither a restraint on the ideas nor on the enterprises of 
the French nation. Europe app d d d to have its 
great democratic future, alike in politics, social economy, 
and religiov, moulded in the veriest French Imperial groove; 
while a nation a8 great as France, ia intellect and in 
industrial resources, lay fettered at the feet of some dozen 
petty princes, with their archaic impesture of dreary Court 
circles, and deadly etiquette. The face of Europe has been 
changed, because Austria, both in Italy and Germany, bas been 
driven within her natural frontiers, and because her outlying 
garrisons and mg nny little German and Italian princes 
—bhave bad to disappear. But though the result is due 
— to the policy, partly to the inadvertence of France, 
raace herself cannot be said to profit in glory or political 
power by the event. It is idle to say that she does; and if the 
French Emperor bad not perhaps mystified himself over his 
map, be would deserve the contempt of Frenchmen for trying 
to mystify bis subjects. “France with her unity and ber 
40,000,000 inhabitants, including Algeria, has nothing to 
fear from avy one.” The philosopher who counts Algeria 
as an element of military strength must be a sanguine 
reasoner. Asa military training-school, equal in severity to 
that in which Roman were brought up, Algeria may 
be a solid advantage to the Empire; bot a colony held by torce 
only, and absorbing annvally an Imperial garrison of fifty or 
sixty thousand men, can scarcely be considered as an item 
in a ca of national defences. ain, why the South 
of Germany, which is coloured German in the earlier maps 





Empire, is quite unintelligible, except on the ground that the 
Emperor’s argument requires it. Colour South Germany all 
the colours of the chameleon, we shall not make it a whit 
less certain that the future of Prussia and of South Germany 
are bound up together. From first to last the Emperor's 
map is a puerility. And the French will think so. 
They Will not like to feel that the devout resignation of the 
Emperor and the Empress is making France additionally ridi- 
culous to the wits of Berlin and of Vienra, or that Count 
Bismark is smiling pleasantly to himself at the process of 
reasoning by which Frenchmen are to be persuaded tbat 
there is no esculent like the leek.— Saturday Review. 


-——__e ———_ 
GLADSTONE AND HALIFAX, 


Within a few months Mr, Gladstone will be Prime Minister 
of England. We seem to have passed through a whole age of 
change since men muttered in Pall-mall that “it would never 
do,” and whispered in the corridors of Westminster Palace that 
“Halifax was the safest man.” That a Halifax premiership 
should ever have been thought of seemsi dible—so i dibl 
that in all probability it may not find a place in history. If so, 
our times, Or at least our official Liberal politicians, will bave 
the better prospect of escaping contempt. But that Lord Hali- 
fax—a dry official, pledged only to the fortunes of his part y—was 
gravely spoken of as our next Liberal Prime Minster, is as true 
as it is likely to be hereafter forgotten. Ad it is also true that 
throughout the Reform campaigus of 1866 and 1867 the tactics 
which Mr. Gladstone adopted, sometimes probably against his 
better judgment, and which threatened occasionally to weaken 
the attachment of some of the staunchest Liberals towards him, 
were said to have beea devised by Lord Halifax, as the shrewd 
est and most coatriving amongst the old Whig heads who took 
for granted that, though Mr. Gladstone was to reign, they were 
lo govera. Why do we rake up there wretched bygones? Not, 
cert.inly, because the conjunction of Gladstone aud Halifax is 
likely to represeat the coming phase of Liberal administration, 
The idea never had much life, and is now stone dead. It was 
the last remnant of the old Whig feeling, which shuddered < 
the supremacy of a leader who bad not entered tbe Liberal 
sanctum through the portals of the Wulg school, and that feeling 
is now, if not entirely extinguished, entirely exorcised by the 
free air of popuiar opinion. Still there is a reason for coup!- 
ing the names of Gladstone and Halifax once again together. 
We connect them as names are connected at the head of di 
vorce cases, in order that they may be effectually separated for 
ever, 
The Liberal party are just now shaking hands all round. 
Our uvsnimity is wonderful. There might never bave been a 
difference amongst us, so plete is the i It was neces- 
cary ; it had ofa b.en ueceseary; never since 1832, or at latest 
1835, bad a real unity of Liberals existed. Lord John Russell 
was for finality as to the suffrage, Lord Melbourne said the 
free-traders were mad. Lord Palmereton accused Mr. Cobden 
aad Mr. Bright of “crouching” before the enemies of England. 
Even Edward Baines was deemed a sort of Robespierre. From 
1835 tili after Mr. Cobden’s death all the principles which are 
now held to be the distinctive principles of the Liberal party 
were constantly supported—by whom? By the streogth of the 
Liberal party? History will say otherwise. Non-intervention, 
extension of the suffrage, the disestablishment of the Irish Charch 
—these things were advocated and pushed forward by a knot of 
from fifty to eighty members of Parliament, whom tne responsi- 
ble Liberal leaders lost no opportunity of disowning, snubbing, 
poob-poohing, and leaving out in the cold. In 1859 the pro- 
speocte of the official Liberals were very gloomy. Something bad 
to be attempted. The Willis’s Rooms’ c pack was Gone. ‘Pho 
Radicals also were done, The second Palmerston period began. 
That was a halcyon period tor official Liberals; but it was a sad 
and despairing time for those who held what the official Liberals 
now declare to be the distinctive principles of their party. 
These unfortanates —the “ impe'uons van.” as they bave lately 
beeu called—began voting their filties and eighties again with 
their old doggedoess, but very little of their old bopefulne:s 
Bright aod even JSaines became the betes noires of the great 
Liberal party, and at right and ripe moments Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Horsman gave full expression—the latter on the French 
treaty, the former on the six pounds borough franchise Bill— 
to those reactionary sentiments which were noing to charac- 
terize more and more a party which, since it gave up the Ap- 
oo a Clause ia 1835, had never been more than nominally 
iber: 
The result was absolute disorganization, veiled by an optimist 
confidence in Lord Palmerston, who, though never a thorough 
Liberal, had always sufficient sympatby with L’beral tendencies 
to make capital out of the accomplished facts of Liberal pro 
gress. Real uoion for work and legislation was never possible 
while the RaJicals were treated as cynical, ‘mpracticable, unpa- 
triotic eccentrics. It is the fashion to say that Lord Palmerston’s 
death wrought the needed change, but this is ooly partly true. 
His disappearance from the scene was indeed openly awaited by 
Mr. Bright as an esseutial prelimioary ; but before Lord Palmer. 
ston died—before his last Parliament expired—the great gong 
of change was struck by a firm, bold hand. It was the haod 
which now sways the destiny 0: the Liberal party, at last reunit- 
ed and going jorth to coaquer in # spirit wor.by of its pre'en- 
sions. Mr. Giadstone’s speech on Mr. Baines’ Bill was the 
commencement of the new era. His bold advocacy of a truly 
popular franchise duriog his son's candidature at Chester was the 
next step. Lord Palmerston’s death was®the next. The “ flech 
and blood’ Reform Bill was the next. ‘The reproof and dizcom- 
fiture of the Lowe faction by the Radical-Tory Reform Bill ali 
but completed tbe transformation. Aud it was consummated by 
the single eentence in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Mr. Maguire’e 
motion, in which he announced that the Irish Church as an Es- 
tablishwent must cease to exist. From that moment no more 
fifties and eighties recording in the teeth of the united Liberal 
and Conservative parties what we are now told are distinctively 
Liberal principles! From that moment the Liberal party was 
reunited, o e 

For our part we say, without reserve, that this tone, maintain- 
ed as it will be, we may be sure, witbout a shade of arrogance, 
but with unyielding self reepect and regard for principle, is ab- 
solutely cseential if the bopes of the country are to be fulfilled. 
The real Liberals of to-day—the Liberals unshackied by tradi- 
tion—entertsin a hearty contempt for tho:e whose Liberaliem 
contists in approving of those Liberal measures which have bien 
alieady passed. They read with scorn such Jucubrations as ap- 








which is that all things in heaven and earth ought to work to- 
gether to keep the Whigs in office, irrespeotive of measures, and 
that he who gets office by giving better mevsures than the Whigs 
have ready, flies wickedly ia the face of Providence. The: 

lieve it was Halifsx ivfiuence, or that which we typify by the 
name of Halifax, that intpired the £5 line policy which provoked 
the Radical Tearoom. They admire the tone of Mr. Goschen 
when he eays the country bas never seen what the administration 





should lose its German colour in the map of the Second 
7 


pear in the new number of the Edinburgh Review, the gist of 


himself, and for his party, in such matters as the Eastern ques- 
tion, instead of submitting to be pledged by the effete Turc »philism 
of Mr, Tayard. And they have not forgotten that even Lord 
Russell would have been left in the rear of the Liberal party 
but for the generous readiness with which, at Mr, Gladstone's in- 
stance, he threw overboard the Irish Church scheme, which at 
the commencement of this year he annouaced in bis letter to Mr. 
Fortescue. 
All these aspirations for the future, associated with Mr. Glad- 
stone's individuality—all these criticisms on the past, suggested 
by the shortcomings of his leading Whig colleagues—point the 
moral of the present situation. We have not the smallest fear 
of Viscount Halifax setting up for himself. We have not the 
least doubt of the loyalty of the official, Liberals to the Gladstone 
programme, We have not forgotten the speeches made in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Ciarendon and other peers in sup- 
port of Irish Chareh di blishbment. As resp the oonour- 
rence and zeal of the old Whigs we have no doubt whatever. 
Only we are a little irritated when Mr. Mastey at Liverpool, and 
other gentlemen identified with tbe official Liberals, forget the 
= from which they were dag by Mr. Gladstone, and talk as if 
bad simply led them along a highway of their own paving. 
This is a delusion which mus’ not be allowed to epread, and 
there is the more reason to expose it because Mr. Bright vies 
with Mr, Gladstone in generosity, and declines to accept any 
credit for the recent | beralization of Eng!ish politics that he 
does not share with the party which has spurned him throughout 
his political life. “ Only the combatants from the beginning,” says 
Victor Hugo, “ have a right to be the exterminators at the end.” 
It is best for every one—above all, it is best for the country— 
that Liberal Eng.isbmen should understand who won the ate 
victories, who has the right to lead hereafter, and to what 
of pre-emi he is entitled.—London Review. 








——_@——_————— 

THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY QUESTION. 
“THE BATTLE OF THE ROUTES.” 

Since the Montreal Gazette has concluded to suppress its very 
pretentious and, at the same time, indecorous correspondent, 
“ Rausticus ;” and bas given place instead, to the more truthful, 
as well as more gentlemanly, contributions of a well informed 
“M.P.;” we reproduce their last letter, touching the Intercolo- 
nial Railway route, entire. It proves conclusively that the 
Albion disclosed no ministerial secre’, when it alluded to the 
fact, that certain Hon. gentlemen, in the Ministry threatened 
resignation, if the present route for the Railway was adopted. 
And, moreover, time will prove that the Aion has been right, in 
regard to this question, in every particular. 


To the Editor of the “ Gazette,” 


Srr—I see that, for some reason, the editor of the New York 
Albion is angry with and abusing the Canadian Ministry. He 
principally declaims against them because they have selected 
the Robinson route for the Intercolonial Railway, and attacks 
Mr. Tilley aod Mr. Macdougall for deception or abandonment 
of their friends. The St. Johan Freeman, not liking Mr. Tilley, 
and willing to represent his conduct in the worst light, insinu- 
ates that bis advocacy of the central route was all humbug to 
keep his followers together ; that before the session, even, the 
northern route had been selected. Now, if Mr. Anglin was not 
singularly ill-informed, the Freeman ought to be poseessed of a 
more accurate knowledge of facts, and having it, [ believe, could 
not have written honestly such an insinuation. J¢ was notorious 
prtvute members of Parliament that the battle of routes 

came very near breaking up the Cabinet. The opinions of some 
of them were canvassed on one side and the other before and 
duriog the earlier part of the spring session. At one time it was 
considered ceriain that the central route had a moejority in the 
Cabiuet, and that Mr. Cartier and Mr. Mitchell were on the point 
of retiring—the former absenting bimself from Cabinet meetiogs. 
At another it was anoounced that the northern route was triam- 
phant, and that Messrs, Tilley and Macdougall had tendered their 
resignations. For several days this latter view was strengthened 
by the conduct of the latter gentleman, who absented himself 
from his place on the Treasury seats, although prerent in the 
House. That both sides were thoroughly in earnest, came to 
be the conviction of those who bad occasion to watch the game 
closely. There can scarcely be a doubt that, instead of a mere 
pretence and trial, the debates in council were strong and pro- 
tracted. Yet, under circxmetances like these, one side or the 
other must perforce yield. It fell to the lot of the Central route 
men to be left in @ minority, and J believe—though | bave not di- 
reot or absolute knowledge of the fact—that Messrs. Macdou 
and Tilley seriously considered for some days the propriety of re- 
tiring from the Cabinet, rather than accept the railway policy of 
y ty ~ amen They were, at length, dissuaded from so ex- 
treme astep, Nor is tueir decision in that regard any evidence 
of insincerity. Concessions must constantly be made by mino- 
riies in a Cabinet to mejor.ties, else our form of Goveroment 
would be impracticable : we should bave replatrages every quar- 
ter orevery month. It is a matier of judgment whether a con. 
cersion is too great to make at avy time, And mingling with 
that will always be the question whether one’s res goation will 
secure the desired change of policy ; or whether it wil! leave 
that unchanged and induce other evils berides, Zo me it seems 
that the question was of sufficient magnitude to have justified re- 
signation—but that the case was pot by any meaus so abso-utely 
clear as to demand it, The cry in Ontario for more ecouomy of 
expenditure which it was believed (without sufficient ground’, I 
think), that the central route would have secured, and the purely 
local cry of the river counties in New Brunswick, were not so 
conclusive in this case as to leave the champions of that route 
the unquestionable advantage. it is in no wire probable tbat 
the resignation of theee two Ministers would bave altered the 
deci-ion which has been arrived at. They were not bound under 
these circumstances to resign in order to prove their sincerity. 
Their position was only rendered awkward by the fact that the 
secret of the discussion in Council had been so badly kept, and 
by the active canvass for the support of members which was per- 
+onally undertaken on the one side and the other. To me, who 
watched the gawe with very close aitention, the charge of double- 
dealing or neglect of the interests they strove to promote seems 
to be utterly undeserved and uvcalled for. No true friend of 
theirs ought to insinuate it; no honest opponent to use the in- 
sinuation as a weapon of attack. 

Your obedient servant, Ax MP. 


We alto clip from the Hamilton Spectator—another ministe- 
rial paper—the following editorial remarks, which are senzible, 


be- and to the point :-— 


« There have been held during the last tew days several meet- 
ings of the Privy Council, st wh ch quesiions affecting the con- 
struction of the Intercolonial Railway bave been discussed. It 


of our expenditure would be with Mr. Gladstone supreme in a} seems difficult to fix upon certain localities through which the 





Liberal Administration. They long to see Mr, Gladstone act for 


line should pass, and to determite upon the letting of contracts 
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for the immediate construction of the work. No doubt Minis. 

ters begio to feel themselves involved in difficulty, and are 
anxious to prepare themeelves against any attack which may be 
made upon themin the coming seseion of Parliament. We think 
they have most unwisely and needlessly exposed themselves to 
public censure. The selection of the North Shore route in pre- 
ference to the Central was a grand mistake, the effect of which 
will be feltia years to come, By this route the line will be far 
more difficult of construction, and will involve the country io 
vastly more expenre. The divided opinions and unpleasant dis- 
cussions of the Privy Council, are only the beginning of troubles. 
It is, we fear, too late to alter the decision which bas been ar- 
rived at, sanctioned as that is by the Imperial Goveroment. But 
while we regret that decision, we think some effort should be 
made to keep the expenditure of the line within proper bounds ; 
aod we hope when Parliament assembles the fullest information 


will be given, and ample opportunity allowed for discussing the 
whole matter.” 




















































































tion to continue the correspondence, on my own responsibility as 
@ gentleman and » member of the Legirlature, until satistied 
that it ought toclore. I desire to give the Canadian ministers 
the most ample opportunities to make reparation if they can—to 
show to the Imperial government that they have not failed from 
avy absence of fair discussion; and to eatisfy my own micd, not 
very hopeful, for the reasons 1 have explained, of success in any 
other direction, whether we can recover 80 much of what we have 
lost, as to make the system lees burtheusome and distasteful if 
we are to live uader it. Others can try their experimeats in the 
meantime. “ Acadia” can try forcibie annexation. “One of 
the people” may be able to negociate a bargain for the sale by 
Great Britain ot a British Colony to a Foreign State. The Lo- 
cal Government can try the effect of more Resolutions aud Min- 
utes of Council, and failing these, of seizing Revenue offices and 
collecting duties without law ; and Judge Mareball cau keep ou 
writing letters, informing us that he will accept nothing but re- 
peal, without being able to show anybody how he is to get t 

these pastimes I have neither inclination nor leisure, and 
shall therefore endeavour to employ my spare time to more advan- 
lage. 


We have neither the space nor the inclination to comment 
further upon Mr. Howe’s course, at present ; but we shall doubt- 
less have occasion to return to the subject on some future day 
Meantime we copy below some very pertinent remarks there. 
upon, from the Hamilton ((/atario) Spectator, under the heading 

MR, AOWE’S LETTER. 


“ Another letter from Mr. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia! He 
certainly bas a prolific pen, and no Jess able than prolific. There 
is danger that he may write too much. A facility in the expres- 
sion of ideas, or a desire to enforce his own particular views on 
a public question, has Jed many an able man to commit the 
grand mistake of writing too many letters. Mr. Seward, in the 
States, and Earl Russell, in England, furnish notorious examples 
of the evil arising from the indulgence of this feeling. We should 
be sorry to eee Mr. Howe fall into the same error. His letters 
are generally well written, Many of them have done good ter- 
vice to his country. Even when we have been constrainod to 
differ from him, we could both acknowledge his patriotiem, and 
admire the candid straightforward manner in which he has enun- 
ciated his views, and sought to carry his purpose. The letters 
which have latterly issued from his pen have been full of good 
sense. In their spirit and tone they contrast somewhat with his 
earlier productions on the Confederation movement. His change 
of opiaion, or his altered course of action, may render them ne- 
cessary, partly as a justification of bis present conduct and partly 
to nullify his past influence. In a political sense, their impor- 
tance can hardly be overrated. Much as we estima/e them bere, 
they will have far greater weight among the people of Nova 
Scotia, for whom they are principally intended. e take no 
exception to the publication of these letters; on the contrary we 
admit their pertinence to the circumstances of the man and his 
country, and anticipate from them no small amount of good, 
Yet we sincerely hope that Mr. Howe will not at present write 
and publish much more. The thing may be overdone. A few 
pregnant sentences, s few strong , & few indubitable facts 
—may have more influence, aud lead to greater results, than a 
series of lengthy letters, however pleasantly writteo, or than 
reams of foolscap consumed in controversy or petitions. Mr. 
Howe bas now plentifully sown seed; it will eventually bear 
fruit. But he must not try to force the growth. The facts he 
has stated will gradually produce a change in the minds of his 
countrymen. He must now setan example of patience, and 
wait in hope.” 


PNB ALBION. 


NEW, YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1868. 


——— 
MR. HOWE’S “NEW” POSITION. 

We copied last week in our Editorial columns, a some- 
what lengthy extract from a letter of the Hon. Joseph Howe, 
published some two weeks ago. The following extracts are 
taken from a long letter, dated the 6th inst., which appeared 
in the Halifax papers of the following day. The Hon. gen- 
tleman, after a aliort preamble, says :— 


“Nine months were spent by Mr. Annand, Mr. McDonald 
and myself in England in 1866 and '67,in a vain endeavour 
to resist the of the British American Act, and five 
months of this year were spent by another delegation in ask- 
ing for its repeal. Few persons, who have not e 
in this sort of service, can fairly estimate the responsibility to 
be assumed, and the amount of labour it involves. It is due 
to all the gentlemen with whom 1 was associated 
two missions, to acknowledge that they zealous] 
lessly discharged their duty to the Province. 
though courteously acknowledged, was more nominal than 
real. Each set about and did, in his own way, whatever his 
hand found to do, according to the dictates of his independent 
judgment. Every day we were combined in friendly consul- 
tation, and where joint action was necessary we rarely if ever 
disagreed.” 


and fear- 
My leadership, 


Mr. Howe then proceeds to consider the apathetic state of 
the British public mind on the subject of Nova Scotia’s griev- 


ances—to which he mainly attributes his failure—and then 
adds: 


“ When our elections were over the results were so decisive 
and overwhelming, that it appeared but fair to the people who 
had spoken with so much unanimity, that their demand for a 
repeal of the statute should be conveyed to England. It was 
but fair also to give to the Government and Parliament at 
home the opportunity to redress a great wrong, if, by chance, 
it had been done from haste or inadvertence. It was also due 
to the Delegates of the previous year that their veracity and 
honour should be vindicated in the mother country. pon 
these grounds I justified the second delegation, and consented 
to serve upon it ; but it will be recollected that, in several 
speeches delivered in Hants and Halifax, I cautioned the pub- 
lic not to be too sanguine of the result; becauee, from the 
amount of apathy and indifference, no less than from the 
strength of the combination to be encountered, we might be 

ain disappointed. Some of our friends, at the time, com- 
plained that I was too outspoken on this point ; but I thought 
then. as I think now. thet pe rath shonld he told. even if it 
be unpalatable; an matters of so much importance, 
the country ought never to be deceived.” 

He then relates what transpired in London during the De- 


legates’ second visit; and thereupon proceeds to explain the 
fival result as follows: 


“ Let us see how matters stood when the debates in the two 
Houses were over, Of six hundred and fifty members of the 
House of Commons, three hundred and fifty did not take interest 

h in the question to ocoupy their seats. Of the three hun- 
dred who did attend, but eighty-seven could be got to vote, not 
for repeal, mark ye, but for enquiry only. In the House of 
Lords the defeat was still more decisive. Though the tone of 
the debate was courteous and respectful, but fifty Peers out of 
four hundred were present, Ad of those fifty, not a man raised 
his voice or voted for Repeal, and but two spoke in favour even 
of enquiry. By a careful analysis of the division liets it will 
appear tbat every supporter of the Government in the House of 
Cc , with one e jon, voted against us, That of forty 

, who rep financial and railway interests 
of the three Kingdoms, every man was against us. And in both 
Houses almost every prominent Whig, who was in the last Cabi- 
net or expects to be in the next, led by Earl Russell in the 
one House and by Mr. Gladstone in the other, voted against us. 
Of the thirty-one greet governing families, whose names are in- 
terwoven with the most striking events of history, whose vast es- 
tates are to be found in every cownty, who largely control elee- 
tions and influence governments, whatever party is in power, 
every one is against us.” 

Having reviewed the state of both Europe and America, and 
therefrom deduced the conclusion that centralization is the 
order of the day; he then returns to the subject in hand, as 
follows : 


“ There was some hope in another direction. A Union of the 
Maritime Provinces might yet be formed. The subject was dis- 
ouseed with Mr. Bright, and he frankly admitted that if such a 
Union could be accomplished, the question would a Dew 
and much more hopeful aspect. Immediately I wrote to Mr. 
Robertson to have the subject considered here, and to eend dis 
creet friends into the other Colonies. To this hope I clung till 
we landed in Halifax ; but it was dissipated the information 
brougbt back trom Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick.” 

“| have explained the reasons why, on returning from Eng- 
land, 1 was hopeless of success in that direction ; and how, on 
my landing here, a Union of the Maritime Provinces appeared 
impracticable. I was still, however, willing to struggle on 
any body could show me any thing to be done or any 
mination to the contest. N could. Of my own feelin 
and opinions | made no secret. They were explained to a pri- 
vate meeting of our friends the day after I landed, and they 
were explained to the Convention with the same that 
they are now given to Judge Marshall.” 


Mr. Howe then enters into an explanation of what passed in 
secret cancus, between himself and bis former followers in the 
Nova Scotian Government, and finally comes to the present 
position of affairs, as follows : 

“On the 16th of October, Sir John A. McDonald addressed to 

















A NEW TRANSATLANTIC MAIL CONTRACT. 

We are happy to inform our readers that the Cunard and 
Inman Lines, together, have consummated an arrangement 
with the British Government which insures a regular tri- 
weekly mail between England and America, for a term not 
yet definitely fixed, but probably for not less than seven years. 
Two of these mails will come to, and go from, the port of 
New York; and one—our classic friends of Boston will 
doubtless be glad to learn—will be landed at, and depart from, 
“the Hub” of this Western Hemisphere. A well-informed 
correspondent of ours, further adds: “I have it from very 
good authority by the Java, that Mr. Anthony Trollope, who 
was out here making the postal arrangement between the U.8. 
Government and our own, has very strongly urged upon the 
latter the expediency of further reducing the Ocean postage ; 
and that this matter is at present under favourable discussion. 
Perbaps this may in some measure have influenced the re- 
newal of the Cunard contract.” No one can more highly ap- 
preciate these promised improvements than ourselves ; yet 
we doubt not that the entire mercantile and commercial com- 
munity will cordially share our gratification. 
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European News. 

The Queen’s proclamation dissolving Imperial Parliament 
was duly issued on the 11th instant, and the writs for the elec- 
tions have been also sent out; naming the 10th day of Decem- 
ber next for the meeting of the new Parliament—which ar- 
rangement is very near in keeping with our last week’s an- 
nouncement. The elections commenced yesterday, and until 
the contest is fairly decided, Great Britain will undoubtedly 
be in a very excited state, politically. Whether the Liberal 
majority will be as large as is now anticipated,—namely 100— 
it is, of course, impossible to decide ; but that it will be ample 
for all practical legislative purposes is now settled beyond a 
reasonable doubt. How the recent decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, however,—by which the irrepressible Miss 
Becker has been informed that “the Common Law of Eng- 
land gives woman no right to vote "—will affect the elections, 
we are not advised ; but we presume the Brilish Constitution 
will survive this latest judicial decision. 

Touching the negotiations said to be going on between 
American Minister Johnson, and Lord Stanley, it is now an- 





vw 
ter- 


futher, that they bave “agreed only that both governments 
shall choose arbitrators to decide the extent of Englands liab'. 
lity for the depredations of the Alabama, and her right to recog- 
nise the Confederates as belligerents;” and “ that in the event 
of the liability question being decided adverse to the Ameri- 
can view, all claims drop, and if otherwise, each government 
appoints two commissioners, who jointly choose a fifth to act 
as President.” Mr. Johnson, in his recent speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet, further said: ‘The questions at issue be- 
tween my government and that of her Majesty, are now set- 
tled without touching the honour of either nation.” We sin- 
cerely hope, for the good of both countries, tbat this emphatic 
official announcement is literally true, but so long as the State 
Department at Washington stoutly asserts that “it is not ad- 
vised of any such settlement,” we cannot but fear that there 
is still some loop-hole for escape. 

Affairs on the continent of Europe may be said to have un- 
dergone but little change since we last addressed our readers. 
The ex-Queen of Spain ard suite have arrived in Paris, and 
taken up their residence there for the present, while the tem- 
porary authorities at Madrid appear to be still hesitating be- 
tween two, or more opinions, as to their further form of gov- 
ernment. Meantime, we read that a decree has been issued 
removing General Lersundi from the Captain-Generalsbip of 
Cuba, and appointing General Dulce in his place; that Mar- 
shal Serrano has confirmed the appointment of General Prim 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of Spain ; and that the 
General has already issued a circular to military command- 
ers, reminding them that it is not proper for soldiers to take 
part in political meetings. 

From 8t. Petersburg we learn that the International Mili- 
tary Commission, called by the Emperor Alexander to draw 
up articles for the mitigation of the horrors of war, bas com- 
menced its labours in that city, under the presidency of the 
Russian Minister of War; and that already the commission 
have agreed to prohibit the use, in time of war, of all explo- 
sive projectiles weighing less than 400 grammes. 

Despatches from Italy report that the Papal army con- 
tinues to be depleted by desertions, and that such desertions 
are on the increase. From Austria, we learn that the bill for 
putting the army on a war footing has finally passed the 
Reichsrath by a large majority. 





Is it a Fact? 

The government press, throughout the Dominion, have 
been, during the past week or two, industriously circulating 
the following paragraph touching the Intercolonial Railway 
route :—*“ The St. John Freeman, referring to the decision of 
“the Government in this matter and the attacks of the New 
“ York Albion, says :—' The truth is, as the Government found, 
“and as the editor of the Albion may also learn, if he will 
“make proper enquiry, that the North Shore line is shorter 
“ than the Central, if measured by time, is cheaper than the 
“Central, and contributes to the welfare of a Jarger number of 
“the people of the Dominion. The Government selected the 
“ Robinson line, because they knew all this, and knew, more- 
“ over, that the representatives and people of the Eastern coun- 
“ties of New Brunswick, and of the greater part of Nova 
“ Scotia, demanded that it should be selected.’ ” 

Now this would be what is termed “a strong point” in 
favour of the Government, provided it did not lack the first 
essential in all argument, namely, truthfulness. 

If the Hon. gentleman, who edits the S!. John Freeman, 
will but refer}to the Report of Mr. Sandford Fleming—the Go- 
vernment’s best and only accepted authority on this impor- 
tant work—pp. 83 and 84—he will find the following concise 
statements. “Comparing the distances from River du Loup 
to Halifax, and including the length of Railway constructed, 
the table shows that the several lines stand in the following 
order :— 

Line No. 10, Central route, total length. .496 miles. 
* > 


No. 14 Bay Chaleurs route ............. 547 “ 
= * * 

No. 8 Frontier 10ute .........-.0+s0005 a * 

No. 1 Frontier route ...........0....000- 585“ 
* . = 

No. 2 Frontier route .........00e0-0.-00+ 616 “ 

No. 13 Bay Chaleurs route .............. 616 “ 


Mr. Fleming then continues, on p. 84, to give the various 
distances, “ having in view simply the length of railway yet 
to be built,” from which we extract the following figures : 

Line No. 10 Central route........-.......435 miles. 
* * 


“ 14 Bay Chaleurs route..........486 “ 
« “13 - + cosecsonae © 
« 8% ? ©. sagecerieace’ 499 “ 


We now refer our apparently blind ministerial friends to the 
following sentences, which we extract verbatim from the same 
accepted governmental authority, p. 85. “Line No. 10 is the 
shortest Central route to Halifax; the total distance by it is 
496 miles, of which 61 miles are built, leaving to be built 435 
miles. The total distance to St. John by line No. 10 is 422 
miles, of which 96 miles are built, leaving to be constructed 
826 miles.” The same accepted (governmenta!) authority then 
continues: “ Line No. 14 is the shortest Bay Chaleurs route to 
Halifax; its total length is 547 miles, of which 61 miles are 
constructed, leaving 486 miles to be made. By this line the 
total distance to St. Jobn is 473 miles, of which 96 miles are 
built, leaving 377 miles yet to be constructed.” He then ua- 
qualifiedly adds: “ The shortest of all lines to Halifax is 
No 10 Central route.” 








me a letier, which waa angwered on the 21st, and it is my intea-! nounced per cable that “no arbitrator has been selected ;” and 


Again, on p. $8, the following comparison will be found ; 
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“A Central Route will have the least population to accom- 
‘*modate immediately along the line; indeed between the 
“Miramichi and St. Lawrenc there is only one settlement, 
“‘ which consists of a few families on the Tobique River. By 
“ opening roads, however, to the east and west, the county of Reati- 
“ goucheand the valley of the St. John would be easily reached, and 
“a considerable portion of the trade of these sections brought within 
“ the influence-of the railway. A line through the centre of New 
“ Brunswick, would take the supplies for the lumbering trade, and 
“ would rapidly settle up the large tracks of cultivable land in this 
“district, A railway so situated would, as a line of communica 
“tion, have similar effects on the trade and progress of New 
“ Brunswick as the River St. John has had, with this additional 
“ advantage, it would be open all the year, instead of half of tt. 
“In much less time, it is believed, than has been occupied in 
« settling and improving the lands which nature made accese- 
“ible by the River, would the artificial means of communica- 
‘‘tion result in populating the interior of the country through 
“ tke greater part of its length; and thus devolope and foster 
“a traffic which does not now exist. A Railway constructed 
“ by the Bay Chaleurs would pass through a country already 
“in part settled: and it would be of the greatest importance 
“to Campbelton, Dalnousie, Bathurst, Chatham, and other 
“ towns and villages on the Gulf shore. Compared with the 
“ Central and Frontier routes it would not perhaps to the same 
“ extent servé the lumbering interests of New Brunswick; nor 
“‘ would it reclaim as much wild land, although there are large 
“* sections even on this route said to be capable of cultivation, 
“yet lying wild. 


Never was there a greater delusion than the imagining that 
to admire and to imitate are one and the same thing. Never 
was a wiodier bit of nonsense penned for print, than a late 
editorial remark by one of our near neighbours, to the effect 
that “the present reform movements in England have been 
confirmed, if not inspired, by the successful termination of the 
war for the union in America.” These movements have been 
notorious ‘for forty years, and have been much more stimu- 
lated by the efforts of rival politicians, than by the example of 
this country, even when less disturbed and taxed and cor- 
rupted than it is at this actual time. 

But did we say that never was windier nonsense penned? 
That was an error. If you have read Victor Hugo’s recent 
address to the Spanish people, urging them to proclaim a 
Republic, you must own that if caps all imaginable climaxes. 
The great poet and romanticist and dramatist talks toa nation 
of living men as though they were puppets on the stage, 
listening to a hero of his own invention. We can but glance 
at his long epistle. After a preamble, in which the Cid and 
Christopher Columbus and Cervantes and Torquemada are 
almost stifled under a pile of abstruse historical venirs, the 























turned into ridicule what in the hands of the Italian artists was 

one of the most effective scenes in the play. The irruption of 
the sans culottes at the inn in Act Third, was better managed. The 
attitudes were natural and suggestive. In the remaining acts, 
we had less of the Marquis and more of Mrs. Lander—a pleasing 
relief to the ‘audience. In these concluding scenes, Mrs. Lan- 
der rises more nearly to the high level of the situa 

tion, and apparently forgets for the moment the 
studied inflections and gestures which she so scrupulously 
insisted upon in the earlier portions of the play. Here indeed is 
work worthy of the best exertions of the best artistes. Weknow 
of nothing in the whole range of tragic literature more intensely 
sorrowful than the last moments of this afflicted Queen of 
France, For these final scenes the rest of the tragedy is but a pre- 
paration. Yet even here it is well that sorrow be not too long 
drawn out. It was perhaps the one criticism to be urged against 
the piece as played by Ristori, that the sad closing scenes were 
too elaborately dwelt upon. It should be remembered in writing 
for the stage, that sorrow, however intense, is never a permanent 
emotion. Its very agony and the character of the mind, forbid 
this. Our human nature could not bear the strain of prolonged, 
unmitigated suffering. Thus in veritable affliction, the homely 





ponderers upon governments are exborted to decide in favour 
of Victor Hugo’s Utopia, because, under its benign and omni- 
potent influences, these trifles, among other blessings, are to 
be realized: “ production without a tariff, consumption with- 
out duties, circulation without bonds; * * it would be honesty 
administering, truth ruling.’’ 

Ob, marvellous promises! We forbear further quota- 
tions, lest we or Victor Hugo be accused of satirizing a 





Then on pp. 97,-98, Mr. Fleming continues: “ A central 
“route would, next to the frontier line, (not the St. Law- 
“rence frontier, but the Maine frontier) be the best for the 
“ transportation of ‘ through freight; ’ and, as a means of Col- 
‘‘onizing the country and developing its natural resources, 
“ would stand in the first position.” 

Comment is unnecessary. When an advocate can establish 
the justice of his cause, on the written testimony of his oppon- 
eut’s witnesses, it is hardly worth his while to multiply words 
in summing up his evidence. 

For our own part we are willing to here “rest our case,” 
and cheerfully submit to the deciaon of the chosen jury: 
namely, the Parliamentary Representatives of the British A- 
mcrican People. Aud, moreover, we would say, let justice be 
done should the heavens fall—and with them our miniature 
British American Disraeli, and his double-dealing govern- 

t. —— 
_ To Admire Is Not To Imitate. 

Journalists throughout the civilized world have been espe- 
culating, for some weeks past, as to what may, might, could, 
or should be done by the Spanish people, towards filling the 
vacuum created by their rapid revolution, and in several in- 
stances have obligingly suggested infallible recipes to cure ail 
political evils, while mapping out a short cut for Spain to a 
first-rate place among the nations. Never backward in at 
tempts to solve the most difficult problems, and no-ways 
daunted by prevalent ignorance as to the condition and wants 
and wishes of the seekers after a government, some of our 
American neighbours have also tried their hauds at the task. 
But the inventive genius, locally so strong and generally so 
successful in providing for minor human wants, finds no new 
nostrum fitted for this urgent case. We read consequently, 
here and there, preesing commendations of the Federal Re- 
publican system that nominally obtains in these United States. 
We say nominally, becauee the late civil war so deranged the 
exquisite mechanism welding independent parts into a solid 
whole, once the wonder of mankind, that in many of its 
marked features and distinctive properties it bas become a 
thing of the past. Yet the writers to whom we allude have 
pointed out the varying characteristics of Castilians and 
Atrazonese ; and, coupling these dissimilitudes with the ad- 
mitted necessity that there must be one country and one head, 
have argued that their own example might be now most pro- 
fitably studied and copied most advantageously. Noting the 
swifiness with which success has begotten congratulation and 
converted not a few maligners into flatterers, they mistake 
the motive and the cause of the change. While the triumphs 
of the Union have been hailed and hymned far and wide, this 
voice of acclamation has been a tribute to irresistible strength, 
long endurance, determined will, and—as we have al- 
ready hinted—to the crowning issue. Nevertheless, those 
who look beyond a certain sensational effect, and 
would deduce practical lessons from the events of 
this country’s past, will learn therefrom the incon- 
yeuicnces attendant on Republicanism as here worked 
out, and not become enamoured of its beauty as a ruling sys- 
tem. We ourselves nothing doubt—not that the popular will 
and welfare must henceforward be more and more consulted 
by those who are to administer European governmentse—but 
that Republicanism, asa mode of administration, has been set 
back in Europe a quarter of a century by the great war and its 
mighty consequences. Whether the Spaniards will eschew s 
Monarchy aad elect a President we cannot predict; but we 
are certain that it is not the political aspect of this all-power- 
ful nation that will quicken them to this special course.. They 
would embrace it surely, if it could bring with it the bound- 
less territories, the inexhaustible resvu'ces, the ample oppor- 
tunities for bettering one’s condition, ihe social equality, and 
the many tangible advantages that are here accessible. They 
would shun it as a risk not to be encountered, if they deemed 
it possible that its adoption would bring them ‘o the present 
political status of this America. They may indeed decide to 
make the experiment; but other inducements will have led 
them that way. 


certain Great Republic. 
Still Another Variation. 

If we may judge from the squirmings and twistings of cer- 
tain ministerial “organs” in Canada, the present divided and 
erring government feel keenly the force of our recent argu- 
ments, touching one or two leading questiuns of general pub- 
lic interest. The Toronto Leader, for instance, aftera month's 
reflection over its very unhandsome and untruthful attack 
upon the Albion, now abandons its original position on the In- 
tercolonial Railway question, and seeks information of us on 


during the past year—it is not exactly sure when—the Cana- 
dian Government had under consideration, the “advisability 
of sending Mr. Morrell to Washington as agent for Canada— 
a sort of Ambassador for the Dominion—at a liberal salary,” 
ete., etc.; to which we can only say, if true, it was certainly 
without either the knowledge or consent of the proposed 
“ Ambassador.” We do not, however, deem it prudent to 
further enlighten our seemingly unscrupulous friend on this 
very delicate question of reciprocity, but would.on the contrary 
remind him of a remark once made by a somewhat noted lo- 
gician, which ran thus: “ Affect not little shifts and subter- 
fuges to avoid the force of an argument.” The Leader may 
find it diffieult to gracefully withdraw from an untenable 
position, and acknowledge itself in error, but we respectfully 
submit that such a course would be a much more honourable, 
as well as creditable one, for it to pureue. 





DBrama. 

Mra. Lander is without doubt one of the best actresses now on 
the American stage. While not possessing the tragic intensity 
of Charlotte Cushman, she at times nearly atones for i's absence 
by the vigour of her declamation. Still Mrs. Lander is only the 
poesessor of great talents. Careful study and long experience on 
the mimic stage, have given her a high place among living ar- 
tis es; but she fails to thrill us with that touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, and which is only at the command of 
genius. She at times, in her happiest moments, reaches that 
greatest art that conceals art, but her acting is generally too ap- 
parent to be altogether agreeable. These remarke find illustra- 
tion in this lady’s personation of “‘ Marie Antoinette,” now being 
presented at the Broadway theatre. The piece is a tolerably close 
translation of Giscometti’s tragedy first produced at the French 
theatre last season, with Mme. Ristori in the title part. Like 
all foreign plays, it requires considerable condensation to bring 
it within the limits of an ordinary performance on the English 
stage, and will bear even more than it had been subjected to on 
Monday evening. The unusual length of the piece combined 
with the foul air of the theatre, made the sitting-out of the rer- 





effectually ventillating this place of amusement? It strikes us 
that if the management should seriously take the matter in hand, 
the comfort of its patrons might be greatly increased. Want ot 
ventillation isthe crying evil of our New York theatres— 
an evil by no means peculiar to the Broadway. To return 
to the plece The life of the young Austrian Prin- 
cess at Trianon was by no means realized. Owing to the 
shabby character of the mounting, the Queen’ss were 
anything but queenly, or even rural. Jn the Italian piece, the 
first act is played, if our memory serves us, in drawing-room. 
It would have been better, bad the adaptor followed the original. 
A rural set to resemble Trianon, should be unusually good—such, 
for example, as we are accustomed to at other local theatres that 
might be mentioned—or not attempted at all. The eriginal 
drawing-room scene would bave been more in keeping with the 
apparent resources of the establishment. As it was, 

Her Majesty was made to “‘ babble about green fields,” the effect 
was not at all sylvan. The second act wes greatly marred by the 
singular conduct and make up of Mr. J. Carden as the Marquis of 
Lafayette—which, by the way, is not pronounced Lifiette, as the 
Broadway company would have us believe. This actor was the 
embodiment of a'] that was boorish and awkward—se perfect carica_ 
ture, in fact, of the gallant gentleman and earnest friend of free. 
dom on both continents. It is bad enough to traverstie the real 
events of Lafayette’s life, as the Italian playwright has done, but 





to represent him as an awkward boor, is adding insult to injury, 
Mr. Carden’s peculiar posing on the balcony at end of second act, 















































the subject of Reciprocity. It appears to think that some time | yr 


formance a real penance. Is there not, we may,ask, some way of 


y duties of daily lite come as a great, it unconscious, relief 
to the sufferer, and the art of Time that cures all heart-aches, con- 
sists in the gradual weaning of the mind from solitary contempla- 
tion, by the intervention of other objects of interest. The play- 
Se ee not depend, therefore, too entirely upon the 
dei on of sorrow, even if depicted by genius such as Kistori's 
The other characters of the piece were tolerably represented 
Mr. however, as the courtier, De Lauzan, was not at a'l 
courtly. He should remember that between the airs of a petit 
maitre and the finished manners of a real, even if volatile and in- 
considerate, French gentleman, there is a deep and wide gulf. 
We do not think that Mrs. Lander is as well supported in her pre- 
sent part, as she was either as Queen Elizabeth or Mary 
Stuart. The best personation next to Mrs. Lander's, 
that of Mr. Taylor, as the King. is no exception to 
the trath of this remark. he character, aithough 
ana portrayed, does not seem to fit him, as does that of 
sex in Elizabeth. With the exception of an inclination to rant in 
the third act of the latter piece, that is the best part we have 
seen himact. As Louis, Mr. Taylor was sufficiently inert, but 
scarcely undecided ——— for that wooden-headeq monarch. 
“ Marie Antoinette” will be performed during this and the com- 
ing week, after which Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams will com- 
mnence an ‘‘engagement”’ at their own theatre, to be signalized 
by the production o: a new piece written for them by Mr. John 
Brougham, and entitled ‘‘ The Emerald Ring.” 

ay! the present week we have certainly had our full share 
of the “legitimate drama.” In addition to Mrs. Lander’s perso- 

tion of “ Marie Antoinette” at the Broadway, we have had 
Mis. D. P. Bowers, at Niblo’s, as “‘ Elizabeth.” This lady is also 
a careful and able artiste, and her conception of the character 

is just and accurate. Her interpretation, however, 

differs in no material respect from that of her predecessors in the 
same part, save where personal idiosyncracies divert it from the 
now ledged standard. She errs at times in the more vio- 
lent scenes on the side of rant, and fails to thoroughly command 
her voice. But when the emotion to be expressed is jess intense. 
Mrs. Bowers is maggees. The fault, however, common to all 
English-speaking ites who bave attempted the great [talian's 
parts, Mrs. Bowers is not iy from. e refer to a too appa- 
rent effort to conform to the Ristori standard in small effects, 
rather than trust to the inspiration of the momeut, which would 
be a safer guide. This scrupulousness throws an air of constraint 
over the whole performance which is far from pleasing, Mrs. 
Bowers will be succeeded at this theatre on Monday, by tue long- 
announced “ After Dark.” 


——_—_>—__—__ 


PMustie. 

Mr. Maretzek, who has just returned from a triumphal pro- 
gress through the provinces with a German and an Italian opera 
company, proposes to give a brief season of seven perform- 
ances at the Academy during the coming week. On Monday, 
“ Trova‘ore” will be eung with Mmes. States [who made her 
debut at Pike's last winter), and Cellini and signori Brignoli, Or- 
landini and Barili in the cast. On Tuesday “ Fidelio” will be 
presented by the German company, with Mmes. Cellini and 
Rotterand Messrs. Habelmann, Reichardt, Formes and Hermanns. 
On Wednesday Mme. Anna De Lagrange will make her rentree 
in “Robert le Diable.” At Pike’s Opera House, “La Belle 
Héléne” will give place on Monday to the popular “ Barbe Bleue” 
which will be sung by the same artists as at Niblo’s, led victori- 
ously by the fascinating Irma [just returned from a provincial 
tour) and the gallant Avjac. To day “La Belle Héléne” will be 
given at matinee and ing perfor for the benefit of the 
Ladies’ Hebrew Beuevoleut Society. At the French theatre, the 
naughty “ Genviéve”’ continues to attract large audiences spite 
of the just censures of the press. Strange to say the matinee on 
Saturday was thronged with ladies. A similar opportunity will 
be given the “charming creatures” to day to see exactly how 
very wicked the new opera is—a point on which it is of course ne- 
cessary to be accurately informed. ‘Phe music of this work is 
daily growing in popularity, and will soon rank with that of the 
same compoeer’s other operas that have been produced here. The 
principal morceaur bave been published by Messrs. C. H. Diteon 
and Co., No. 711 Broadway. We have before us the “ Vocal 
Gems” which will be found to be carefully arranged after the ort- 
ginalecore. Mr. J 8 Knight has also written a sot of dances of 
which the principal airs form the themes. The most meritorious 
arrangement, however, is the Potpourri of Mr. Henri Cramer, who 
has done his work in  musician-like manner. The “Chant da 
départ pour la Palestine,” the famous “‘ Une poule sur un mar,” 
“A Wombre des charmilles,” “‘O ms ma maman, j'ai bobo,’ 
“ Jarrive armé de pied en cap,”’ and others will be found in the 
arrangement from which a very correct idea of the opera may be 
forme’. The same publishers also issue “‘ My Star,” by Geo. R. 
Cromwell, a very pleasing sentimental song and choras; the 
“ Grecian 4a” Wa.tz, by H. F. Henry—a musical fling at a fash- 
fonable folly, and the ‘“‘ National Guard Polka” by 
Sanderson, wittily re christened Octavius,— 3 surname which his 
latest composition fully justifies. The harmony is fall and the 
melody clear and well defined. Mr. Charles Wells has arranged a 
oe “ Potpourri” of the airs in “Barbe Bleue”’ As the sec- 
ond book comprises nearly all Boulotte’s very pretty and original 
numbers, it is even more accsptable than the first. 


PHacis and Haucies. 


In addition to the $1,000 donated by the Nova Scotia Go- 
vernment, for the Relief of the Red River sufferers, the peo- 
ple of Halifax have contributed $2,000. This liberality is 
highly creditable to our fellow-citizens by the sea. — 
The chief engineer of the Intercolonial Railroad, has an- 
nounced, that plane, specifications, &c., for three sections of 
the line, one in each of the Provinces of Quebec, New B une- 
wick and Nova Scotia, will be ready for inspection on and 
after the 7th instant, at the following places, viz. :—O tawa, 

, Dalhousie, St. John’s and Halifax, 
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We have received the first number of the Pays, new series, 
daily edition. The Pays is published at Montreal, and we are 
glad to see the prosperity indicated by its having entered upon 
its seventeenth volume. 
versal Exhibition of the Champs de Mars has vanished—viz., 
the Oriental Palace of Bardo. The ground is once more 
cleared for military exercise. —-——The 
Marfori is for the moment the lion of the Paris Boulevards. 





It has the prominent place in the print-shop windows in the | 000 is the amount estimated to be necessary for the year end- 
galerie des contemporains, and, a8 such, stands out alone on a| ing the 30th of Jane next. 
little easel a few inches in advance of the reigning sovereigns | and proprietor of the Hamilton Apectator, is spo’ 
and their wives. The intimate councillor o a Teabella | probavle candidate for the representation of Centre Welling- 

ayor’s show, | ‘on in the room of Dr. Parker. He would, in all likelihood, 





has the physique herculean. —The Lord 


it is said, is to be revived with all its original splendour. A | be successful. 
dozen bands have been engaged, which will play a national | prima donna who is now on her way back from Cal 
air, say, “ Tommy Dodd,” during the whole of the distance— | expected to make a tour of the Canadian cities 
—M. Falco, father of the Duke | coming winter. 


sometimes all together. 





The last building of the Uni-| goes to England. 


rirait of Senor | during the last three years of peace, have successively 


Spain has taken the crown dismonds away with her into 
France.———-—The two sons of the Viceroy of Egypt bave 
arrived in Paris. The eldest is to remain there, the other 
An event of more than ordinary 


and a wave of the hands, “ Well, you know, I have always un- 
derstood that the English are very eccentric in money matters!” 
English eccentricity is certainly a byeword oa the Continent; 
but we are generally thought to be sufficiently acu'e in money- 


interest in Sir John A. MacDonald’s family, is expected in| matters, It is right to add that both Mr. Doulton and Mr. Albert 


wt a a 
000,000, and $393,000,000 ; and $372,000,- 


December.—-——The expenditures of the U. 


,000,000, $346, 


Mr. Thomas White, editor 











Quebec {ashionables are still preparing 


Grant, of the it Foncier, who is also mixed up in the busi- 
ness, deny in the English papers the validity of the charges made 


agalost tuem.—. 





EMIGRATION In THE NEw Domtnton.—At the Emigration 


ken of asa} Conference recently held at Ottawa, Canada, a plan of con- 
ceived action between the Dominion aud Local Governments 
was agreed upon, the details of which are to be prepared and 
—Madame Parepa Rosa, the celebrated | submitted to the Local Government for their approval. New 
ifornia, is | energy is to be given to action on tbe part of the 

during the | ¢stabiishing agencies in London and on tie Contineat—while 
agencies at ail important poiuts ia the Dominion are to be 


inion, by 


Fernan Nunez, has just fought two duels—one with M. de| for the “ Diamond Bali” announced to come off on the 18th| maintained. The local Cabinets may supplement the action of 


Torregan, in which both fired eight times without effect, the | iost———-— 
An at | the British — $36,000,000, 





other with M. de Xiquena, whom he wounded. 


tempt having been made to injure Mr. Gladstone by the state- | $14,000,000,000. 
ment that Archbishop Manning had stood as godfather to the | pounce that they will issue on or before January, a pew rural 
right hon. gentleman’s eldest son, Dr. Manning writes to ex-| and family paper, to be called Hearth and Home. It will bea 


The aggregate wealth of Great Britain, within | ‘be Dominion by sending additional agents to Europe to act ia 
,000 ; that of the United States, | Concert with the agents of the Dominion. The immigration 
Messrs. Pettengill, Bates and Co. an-| policy of each proviuce must be communicated to the Dominion 

Cabinet, who will facilitate ite diffusi 
mised from the new system is that increased energy is to be 


What is mainly pro- 





plain the matter, The baptism took place twenty-eight years | weekly, and will be devoted to the interests of country life. | given to Dominion action, while the provinces will be left open 


ago, when Dr. Manning was a clervyman of the English 


Church, and at a time when the leader of the Opposition | 000 cattle, 38,500,000 sheep, 4, 
wat day had | of cujtivated land.————“ O 
——_——— | monthly magazine “ for the Youth of America,” conducted 





ard the Roman Catholic Archbishop of the p 
for many years been on terms of intimate friendship. 


It is rumoured in Parisian circles that the Duke of Hamilton | Capt. 
The young | first No. will 
T In the financial year ending March 31, 1868, the duty on fares 


is about to be married to Lady Mary Cuzron. 
Marquis Pierre de Rennepont has just died.———— 





he ap- 


proaching marriage is announced of Count Gaston de Che-| received from railway passengers,in the United 
vigné with the daughter of the Marquis de Durfort.———— | was paid on £9,702,725, and amounted to £485,136. ——_—_—_ 
The Princess of Prussia, who is the oldest daughter of Queen | Philadelphia, it is said, bas put up over $40,000,000 worth of 
Victories, has six children. The youngest is six months old, | buildings this year. 
— The | imported tor a Massachusetts rubber factory. 





the next eighteen. She was married in 1857. 
new opera by the composer of the “Grande Duchesse,” is 
clearing £200 each night in Paris, —General Prim is no 





mre, he is Marsbal Prim, and General Dulce is changed into : 
a Duke. They have each had their individual revolution — | "viet" o‘tnouing the changes effected in. reverel States viace 
Tue tollowing interesting name was given to a baby at Dieppe |}, commencement of the Second Empire, and of which there 
recently :—Randal-Pilgrim-Kalpb Piunkett Lord Louth, bassin | h45 been much talk for several weeks, appeared a few days ago, 
- F . d has had an enormous sale. 
Count and Countess of Girgenti have arrived at Brighton by a ; ; 
way of Newhaven and Dieppe. The Count and Countess mp Se rae D.- scales eaten wn _ 
not destroyed the balance of power to the detriment of France 
it is said, bas never left the ex-Qucen of Spain an hour, and | which, with her forty millions of inbabitants, including Algeria, 


—The 





Bérigny. Is this eome French typo’s muddle ? 


Marfori 





were accompanied by five Spanish gentlemen. 





therefore not had a duel with M. Rochefort. 


marriage, and where her mother, Countess Ricci, née Ponia- 
towsky, still lives. The widowed Countess is mother of 
Prince Joseph Poniatowsky, author of “ Pierre de Medici,” 
and several other operas. Prince Amadeus, it is said, 
is about to take up his residence at Genoa. The Prince, who |! 
is an Admiral in the ltalian navy, will, it is believed, shortly 
make a tour of inspection in the naval departments of Naples 
and Venice.———-——-M. Assolant, named for his attacks ou 
England, L’Jnsolent, is going to produce a new publication, 
“Tot ou tard.”—— 

tracting much attention iecently, by their evoijutions on the 








pticr he panie are 
been satistactory to the French chemists and engineers, 
“ Leonard,” the piay from which the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” 
was taken, has been revived at the Gailé with great success, 





at the same time abolished the censor-hip upon diamatic works. 
pe tet ~ commendable et»p, and it wou'd be to the credit 
of England if she followed in the same direction. Under the] niang — Ww. 
new ¢tate of things in Spain, the directors or managers of thea a at, og 
Two tiny screw boats have beeen at- | tres are to be responrible for any offeace against morality, good 
re or public order, which may be oe at their places 
iver Bei b ing t te steam b: _| of entertainment. A similar arrangement in Eogland ther 
owes © ine, the ~ we | nme Ny 4 ~ oo. with the healthy operation of an i 
' : to préveit the dogs te 
is absurd to say that the present system maiotains either a bigh 
moral or a bigh intellectual standard at our theatres. The cen- 
Mile. Déjazet was baptised on the 13ch of October. sorehip is sometimes very arbitrarily exercised. Dramatic au- 
She endeavours always to remain young by every process, | thors are vexed by interferences in comparatively trivial matters, | -.004 in the Abyssinian, New Zealand, or the Indian frontier 


000,000 pigs, and 2,500,000 acres 
award” is the title of a new 


ayne Reid and published by Carleton, of which the 
be issued on the ist of January rext.— 





ingdom, 





Forty Canadian girls have been 


——_——_o—__— 





utionary Government, io establish'n, liberty of the press, has 


blic opinion, would be cient 
Ing appliea-to afy unworthy purposes. It 


Bud] 
sex) Regt.—At Stonebyres, Lanarkshire, Gen. Sir T. M. Douglas 
KGB At Ot. 2 


————The Australian colonies bave 600,000 horses, 4,000,- | ‘0 do what they please in addition. 





Ovituary. 


was born on 


Hastings tamily 
nt aristocracy of England, and dates its 


Marquis rendered himself conspicuous both on the French as 


Tne Empgror’s New Mar.—The new map of France, said | well as the English turf, and caused considerable sensation in the 
sporting world by certain alleged underband traneactions prior 
to the last Derby, the particulars of which bave beeo published. 
A short time since he was married to Lady Florence Paget, 
daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, and the affair created coa- 
The preface by which it is ac-| siderable stir in the fashionable world from the fact that it was 
*upposed that the lady was engaged to be married to a wealthy 
young merchant of London. During his short but eventful ca- 
reer rapidly ran through the greater portion of the 
The Czar bas © meth fear fi a r r priocely inheritance which he became possesed of on his acces- 
has forbidden Polist: ladies wearing the Polish toquet, and in- | jirg Bar mee hg beeing Ap of B = eS * sion to the title, and fell a victim to that pernicious system of 
terdicted the importin of Parisian books of fashion. This is the Austrian Parliament, ia which he referred to the necessity of 
the right Imperial style—and so gentlemanly.———Counteas keeping up the army at the standard of 800,000 men, and alluded 
Walewski intends passing the coming winter with her daugh-| 1, ii,e possibility of war breaking out betweea France aod Prus- 
ters at Florence, where she always resided previous to ber | sia a4 the reasoa for this, has am unpleasant leaning in the other 
direction.— London paper. 


money-lending which is too readily placed within the reach of 
the scions of the English nobility. 


At Hyde- Capt. W. Stuart. h-p., HM. 36th Regt.—At 
cigh-Balter ~ . Soren, Major Temple, late 35th (Royal Sus- 


3 
Homburg, C. T. Graves, formerly Capt. in 87th RI. I. 


Dramatic CENSORSHIP IN ENGLAND.—The Spanish revo- | Fusiliers —At Pembroke Dock, Col. I. Moore, Comm. 13th Depot 
Battalion, late of the 97th Regt.—At Chatham, Lieut. B. Woolley, 
R.N.—At Geneva, 
Capt. W. U. Miller, of 38th Regt. of Ft.—On rd steamship 
Massilia, off Marseilles, E. Kempson, Captain of H.M. Camero- 


H. Burnett, late of 17th Kegt.—At Dartford, 


utevant and 


Instructor of Gunnery 25th Brigade RL. Artillery.—Comm. Chas. 


B.N.—At Chester, Capt. H. W. Hill, R.N.—At Norwood, 


Capt.’ J. Ford, O.N.—At Simla, India, E. 8. Kennet-Daweson, 
Major H.M. 106th Lt. Infantry. 





Arup. 


It is very probable that a general war medal is about to be 


issued which, with a distirctive claep, will be given to those en- 


and this youthful ceremony is one of the means, doubtless. | While really a teseny matters are allowed to pass, or cannot be! Gary It will likewise be available as regards future operations 


it nd cut 





—Miss Louise Moore and Miss Edith Challis recently 





dances render | of g similar kind. It seems almost a pity to make the docora- 


r a ag 
left England for America, and will appear next week in |*™e Of our theatres very questionable places of amusement ; yet | tion = medal, instead of a brooz: star, like that given for Maha- 


“ ” whi ; , the Lord Chamberlain is supposed to take cate of our morals | _.; ; 
t > I A tt age tt 
After Dark,” which is to be produced at Niblo’s Garden whenever 5 ge & ined. it is, the kaowle rajpore, which p no 


there is an official protection operates against morality by mak- 
ing audieaces ess watchful and eelf-reliant. 





——Chief Justice Richards has been appointed Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench of Ontario, and Mr. 
Justice Hagarty Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
——— A deputation of the Legislature of Ontario, appoint 
ed to present an address to His Excellency Lord Monck, on 
his departure for England, left Ot\awa for Quebec yesterday. 
Lord Monck sails to-day.———-—Prince Napoleon is going to 
Italy on a mission. This is getting too old-fashioned to excite 


our nerves—qu'dl a.——-———_Serious feare are entertained fF | han, O'Neill and Co., to reveal what they did with “the mil. 
lion and a half of dollars out of which they swindled their 


Algiers this winter in consequence of the attitude of the 
blacks, Marshal MacMahon has come to Paris to consult, —— 
Two scientific expeditions to the North Pole are now fitting 
out—one at Bremen, under Peterman, and the other at Havre, 
under Lumbert,——--———The next’ International Statistica! 
Congress will be held at the Hagu: in 1869.— 
map, the historian, has undertaken to contest Mid-Somerset, 
and the Liberals are to return bim without cost to himself. 
——The city of New York has returned to the next Congress 
Fernando Wood, John Morrissey, James Brooks, 8. 8. Cox, 
H. C. Calkin, and Joho Fox. —The Court Journal says 








Mr. Free- | ®P€® 


city, laments the fact that “ treacherous intriguers and fraudu. 
lent mountebanks” have reduced the once powerful fraternity 





P y value while it is more 
leasing to the eye, and, if awarded for general service, would 
ve its distinction from a medal specially given for a great war 
broadly marked.——As the anniversary of the battle of Trafal- 
has just passed, we append a list of the gallant survivors, 


Tue Fenzay’s Lament.—The Irish People,» pai b. | : , 
lished in the interests of the Fenian Brotherh of Ris Mise ta which, papal wag A A a “ with the 


. R. Sartorius, 
K.C.B. (was midshipman of the Tonnant), G. W. H. D’Acth (was 
mate of the Bellerophon), L. Hole (was lieutenant of the Re- 


to its present state of weakness, and cails upon Roberts, Mee- veoge) the Earl of Egmont (was midshipman of the Orion), 


victims from the winter of 1866 to the spring of 1867.” This 
is the turn that we from the first expected would even- 
tually take, and we quite believe that the Jrish for once 
the truth, when it states that the organization is reduc- 
ed to the “ last stage of exhaustion and impotence.” 





A Srecuiative M.P, m Trovsie.—Mr.\ Doulton, M P. for 


William Walpole (was midshipman of the Colossus), Sir G. A. 
Westphal (was mate of the Victory), Sir A. D. Y. Arbuthnott 
was midshipman of the Mars), R. Patton (was midshipman of the 

llerophon), J. Lyons (was midshipman of the Victory), and R. 
Macrea (was midshipman of the Swiftsure). Vice-Admirale: A. 
Luckraft (was midshipman of the Mars), W. Shepheard (was 
mid-hipman of the Témérairc), and J. Gape (vas midshipman of 
the Ajax. Rear-Admiral G. F. Herbert (was midshipman of the 
Neptune). Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals Peter Suther was 


Lambeth, bas been, during the last few days, tried before the | Surgeon of the Swifisure. Captains: John Geary (was midship 


Correctional Tribunal of Brussels, on an indictment accusing him 





that the Queen of Portugal), daughter of Victor Em }, is 
in the same unfortunate condition as the late Empress Carloita 
of Mexico. Her insanity is raid to be the result of domestic 
troubles, and she is kept conflued in a padded room.———— 
At Pisley, near Derby, a fete was given a few days since in 
honour of the village pump. Four hundred persons sat down 
to tea, and music, and muffise, and flags decorated the place 
of their festivity. It appears that the people were showing 
gratitude to the pump for not having given in during the 
great drought of the summer everywhere around. t is 
reported that the Duke de Montpensier has written to the 
Emperor Napoleon, stating that he will not accept the Spanish 
crown, even if it were offered to him. Prince Humbert, 
in order to encourage art in Italy, has inatituted an annual 
prize of 4,000tr. for the best work in painting or sculpture 
sent to the Exhibition at Milan. The Duke de Mont- 
peosier, it appears, made himself ye wey at Seville by his 
extreme niggardliness. He spent his time, writes La Liderté, 
in purchasing estates ata low rate, and selling oranges at a 
high price, and remained perfectly foreign to the politics of 
the country. —-——The following is by a modern poet who 
has gone into the signboard line, as many a great artist has 
done before him :—“ In questa casa troverete tout ce que l’ou 
veut soubaiter; vinum, panem, piscis, carnis coach and 
chaise and harnes:.” The Junta, it is said, intends to 
ask the French Government to fix the residence of Queen 
Isabella at some place not less than forty le from the 
frontier. Liberty has been ted to build a Protest- 
ant church at Madrid. The Dowager Queen of Prussia 
is to pass the winter at Mentone. ————The Queen of Hol- 
Jand was to leave the Hague on the 29th Oct., on a visit to 
England. Her Majesty intends to stay some weeks at Tor- 
uay for the benefit of health. The Viscount de la 























as ging director of the Belgian Pubiic Works Company, of 
fraudulently causiog to be delivered to him, through the said 
company, sums of money amounting to £5,951. The accused 
did not appear, but sent a letter from Eogland, denying the jur- 
isdiction of the court. This seems to have beea allowed by the 
court itself, for on Thursday morning the Judges declared that, 
although the “ fraudulent vres” charged had been proved, 
the new Belgian penal code does not apply to the offence, as the 
fraud was committed against foreign (that is, English) interests. 
Consequently, no sentence was pronounced; but it will be for 





man of the Revenge), W. Carleton (was mid-bipman of the Colos- 
sus), G. Keonicott (was mid-hipman of the Royal Sovereign), W. 
Murley, and H. Parker (were midshipmen of the Belleisle), 8. 
Smyth (was midshipman of the Defiance), J. Fynmore, R. M. 
(was midshipman of the Africa), and H. B Mason (was midship 
man of the Prince). A large party of the members of the Royal 
Naval Club of 1765 celebrated the day at Willis’s Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s. Among the distinguished Naval 
officers present there was only one who had participated in that 
glorious battle—namely, Captain Geary. Vice-Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher, K C.B., ided on ion, ——It is now 





Pp the 
Mr. Doulton to satisfy his countrymen that he should be exoner- | 8Franged that the 2ad battalion of the 16th Regiment shall be 


ated on other than technical grounds. fraud was 
in connection with a company of which Mr. Doulton was the 
head, which had been formed for carrying out the drainage of the 
Senne; and it is aseerted that, by various ingenious arrange- 
ments, Mr. Doulton and his associates contrived to put in their 
pockets large sums to which they were not legally entitled. The 
contract was between the Burgomaster of Brussels on the one 
band, and the Eoglish company on the other; and, if all that has 
been stated be true, it appears to have been thought that the 
townsfolk were fair game for any amount of plucking. That the 
Belgian newspapers were very handsomely “ tipped” seems cer- 
tain. M. Joly, proprietor and editor of Le Sancho, said in coart 
he thought it quite right that papers sbould be paid for advocat- 
ee schemes, but he denied the s'atement that he bed him- 
self received money. The directors of L’ J: Belge and 


ndépendance 
L Btoite Beige, however, admitted that they had had money from | M 


the company ; but then it was oaly as “ 
“journalists.” A M. K stated that the 
bim £8,600 for “an idea.” He had sugg' to them 
oe desirability of building a new Bourse ; rar end ‘Gap ee de 
rnished no plans por supplied forma’ a 
to him the sum mentioned. He wes asked by ths cours how 


” pot as 
bad 


Hf 


brought home at once from Barbadees, and not be teat to 
Gibraltar, as previously intended. 





Navp , 
Captain Scott, R.N., who invented the naval slide and gun 
carriage for ber Majesty’s ship Hercales, the trial of which 
80 —- a short time oo peek fenael, 
oolwich, is now engaged in superintending construction o} 
slides with gun es upoo bis principle at her Majesty's 
: Wastes the trea frigate Pallas, Captain Lam- 
bert, one of the Channel Fleet, which vessel was ordered off to 
Gibraltar oo the sain oF es in Spain, 
Captaia Scott is also e po euperintending the construc- 
tion of carriages on the turret principle for her Ssojesty's ship 


APPporstuzyTs.—Captain: W Graham has been app to Danae, 
vSirM Ee) r, Bart, sup rat bisown request. Staff-Com- 
manders: © G Johnston, to Dute of Weil ; R Stargess, to 
be addl to Indus. Commanders: H L Perceval, to Ringdove [com- 
missioned]; the Hon J Carnegie, to Dart, vy Lowther; W @ An- 
nesley, to Phebe. Lieuten to Britannia; H J 








re de Nanteuil writes from Pau to deny that the Queen of 


é 


could account for such a fact: to which he replied, with a 


Carr, of Narcissus, to com of Linnet, ¥ Bushe, pro. 





Tae Marquis or Hastines.—By cable we learn that 
Heory Weysford Charles Plantagenet Rawdon Hastiogs, Earl 
of Rawdon and Viscount Loudoun, in the — of the United 
Kingdom, died on the 11th inst. in London. 

the 220d of July, 1842, and consequently at the time of his death 
he was only twenty-six years of age. The 

ranks among the poe 

pedigree from the days of William the Conqueror. The late 
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«by Mr. Griswold, the remainder being by Mr. Hennessy; the 
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New DHublications. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner and Co. enter the lists this year, 
as usual, with an illustrated Holiday volume, upon which two 
artists and one engraver bave expended all their strength, 
and together have accomplished some very good work. The 
volume in question is Kathrina, her Life, and Mine, in a Poem, 
by J. G. Helland, a writer who occupies about the same po- 
sition in this country that Mr. Martin Farquar Tupper does in 
England, and who has achieved even a greater success than 
the proverbial philosopher. It is not a year since Kathrina 
was .originally published, yet it has passed through—we 
hardly dare say how many editions, but at least one a week ; 
and now it is illustrated as if its author were a Tennyson, & 
Milton, or a Shakspeare. Not having read the poem, our- 
selves, beyond a few pages, we are not prepared to say that it 
is worthy of this honour, nor, indeed, does it matter whether 
it is, or not, since the thing is done, and very well done, too, 
as we had a right to expect it would be, Messrs. J. W. Hen- 
nessy and C. G. Griswold being the artists chosen to make de- 
signs for it, and Mr. Linton the engraver to interpret their 
designs in wood. There are seventy in all, nine of which are 


latter artist bas selected, of course, the subjects in which 
figures are required, the former confining himself to land- 
scapes, which are his forte. How far they have succeeded in 
illustrating the author’s text, we are unable to state, for the 
reason already given, but they have done it, we imagine, no 
injustice, but oa the contrary the greatest honour that could 
be bestowed upon it. All of Mr. Griswold’s glimpses of New 
England scenery are charming, and many of Mr. Hennessy’s 
figure-pieces are worthy of commendation. Such, for in- 
stance, are the mothgr and child on page 82 ; the same parties, 
ata later period in life, embracing on page 44; the gliding, 
shadowy form, ina night robe,on page 57; the figure of a 
maiden bowing her head on the church rai], on page 74; the 
two women, apparently mother and daughter, on page 91 ; the 
pair of lovers, reclining in the woods, on page 123; the soli- 
tary figure ip a boat under the glimmer of starlight on page 
144; and the pair, who are husband and wile, we presume, 
on page 161. Most of the head-and-tail pieces and vignettes 
are pretty and appropriate. Mr. Griswold’s designs are all 
good, as we have eaid, the best being the open wiatry land- 
scape on page 52; the summer landscape on page 71, and the 
road and landscape on page 88. Mr. Griswold’s foliage is 
light, airy, and graceful, and is well rendered by Mr. Linton, 
much better, it seems to us, than some of the faces of Mr. 
Hennessy’s men and women. Altogether this illustrated edi- 
tion of Kathrina—{think what we may of the poem itself)—is 
a notable book in the history of American art-work, and one 
which is certain to have a large sale. 


Messrs. J. B. Ford and Co. have lately published The 
Trotting Horse of America ; How to Train and Drive Him ; 
with Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf, by Hiram Woodruff, 
edited by Charles J. Foster, of “ Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.” 
Of this work, which appeals only, or chiefly, to the taste and 
sympathy of the class who talk, and think, and love “ Horse” 
—what can be said from a literary point of view, further than 
that we have found it of considerable interest, and that we 
have no doubt that it is an authority on the subject to 
which it is mainly devoted? We take this for granted, as we 
should take for granted the philological excellence of an es- 
say by Max Maller, or the worthlessness of a political paper 
by John Ruskin. A portrait of the author faces the title page, 
and we should be inclined to take the book on trust, on the 
strength of the portrait alone, it is so shrewd, so manly, and 
so thoroughly honest-looking—qualities which we are assured 
were eminently characteristic of the late Hiram Woodruff, 
the jockey par excellence.of America. 


From the Harpers we have Harpers Hand-book for Travel- 
ers in Europe and the East, by W. Pembroke Fetredge, a well 
known manual of which there is happily no need that we 
should dwell at length, since it is becoming as much used by 
American travellers abroad as Murray, or Galignani, and 
since it is every year corrected and brought down to the date 
of publication. The edition) before us, which is that for the 
present year—the seventh, by the way, since its original pub- 
lication—has been largely re-written, thoroughly corrected, 
and may be said to represent the various countries it profes- 
ses to be a guide through almost as they are at the present 
writing, which is at least two years later than they appear 
in the European Hand-books. 

Messrs. G. W. Carleton ‘and Co. have recently issued The 
White Gauntlet, a Novel, by Captain Mayne Reid, being the 
sixteenth and last of a list of novels from his prolific pen, 
It is spparerfitly a story of the English aristocracy, of the time 
of Charles the First, and, judging from the illustrations, is as 
full of plot as a Surrey-side drama. It is written in para- 
grapbs of three or four lines in length, which occasionally 
suggest the utterances of the Rev. Mr. Chadband. Take a 
question and answer or two from the second page. “Has 
she lost her way—is she wandering? Equally unlikely. She 
is upon a path; a noble park is in sight, with a road that 
runs parallel to its paling. Through the trees she can obtain 
glimpses of a stately mansion standing within its enclosure. 
It is the famed park of Bulstrode—ancient as Alfred the 
Great. As she is the mistress of its mansion, she cannot have 
lost her way. Shecannot be wandering. And yet, why does 
she fret her palfrey in its paces—now checking, now urging 
it onward? If not wandering in her way, she is astray in her 


thoughts?” There are 405 closely printed twelvemo pages of | Desgiffer, attracts much attention, both for richness of colour 
this sort of stuff in the book, and if our readers like it we ad-| and for the skill with which the fruits and various articles of 
vise them to read it at once; for our own part, however, we| ornamental workmanship are wrought out. The quaint 
must decline the challenge to our endurance which the valiant | Zamacois is represented here by a small picture of a melan 
Captain has thrown down in his White Gauntlet. choly jester, all in scarlet arrayed, and leaning 
—_- against a grotesque pedestal. Carl Juts, of Dusseldorf, 
Mesers. P. 8. Wynkoop and Son have lately issued 7/e|whoee pictures do not often fiad a place in the galleries 
Kingdom of Satan, by Augustus Blauvelt, whom we take to be | here, paints animals with great power and perception of 
a clergyman, since he writes his Preface from Bloomingdale | character. There is much spirit in his picture of a goat in con- 
Parsonage, and since he manifests more than a layman’s anx- | flict with a hen alarmed for the safety of her callow brood 
iety to have his readers really believe in the existence of a|'Two companion pictures by Schreyer are excellent examples 
personal devil. He has consulted, he says, all the literature | of the style of that dashing French painter. One of these is 
relating to his subject which he could discover, and he be-|a picture of ted Arabs passing over a desert. The other 
lieves his volume will be found to contain something not as|represents a couple of wild Croatian troopers, struggling 
yet before the Caristian world, though what it is we have no! | against a snow-storm in a wooded pass, An excellent exam- 
been fortunate enough to discover. His theology in the|ple of Verboeckhoven, painted some twenty-five years ago, 
main may be inferred from this cheerful passage: ‘“ Appal-| when that veteran artist had not yet passed his prime, is also 
ling as this thought is, therefore, it still would seem to be the}on view here, Didier, Hamon, Baugniet, and mavy other 
trutb, that we have each of us been singled out of Satan, and | painters of note are also represented in this collection, which 
committed to some especial member of his kingdom, who bas | is one of unusual excellence. 
no other end or aim in view, than to attain our everlasting| Mr. Launt Thompson, the sculptor, took his departure for 
overthrow. By neither day nor night he quits our side. Fa- pe last Wednesday, on board the steamship Manhattan, 
miliar from long study with all our states of heart and mental | He will visit several of the principal cities of Europe during 
habits, he always knows precisely when and where and how | his absence, but intends to pass most of his time at R m*, en- 
to tempt us. Onr easily besetting sins, and all the weak ap- | gaged in the study of his art. Bon voyage is wafted to him by 
proaches to our souls, he also fully comprehends. And so,/|& large circle of friends here. 
according to our pride or our humility, our avariciousness or| Mrs. Murray, whose bold, dashing style of painting in 
our generosity, our acuteness or our stupidity, our ambition | water-colours haselicited much and well-deserved praise from 
or our indifference to place and power, our morality or our | Critics and connoisseurs on both sides of the Atlantic, has come 
profligacy, he ceases not to ply his wiles, to prosecute his | to reside in New York. The contributions of Mrs. Murray to 
awful purposes.” Here is a story extant of the famous Chan- | some of the exhibitions of last winter, in this city, will be re- 
cellor, Lord Thurlow, to the effect that he once shocked a | membered by all who visited the galleries. On Thursday of 
divine who was reading to him one of Satan’s speeches in the |!ast week this lady held a reception at the studio just 
opening books of Paradise Lost, by remarking in his tough,| opened by her in the University Building. The Works on 
coarse way, ‘‘ All I have to say is, he’s a d——d good fellow, | view for the occasion consisted chiefly of character subjects, 
acd I hope he may win.” Very different is the estimate put | the material for which was procured by the artist during her 
on the Prince of Darkness by Mr. Blauvelt, and also by an/| residence in Spain and other European countries. Even in 
author whom he quoter, who, admitting that Milton has/| the sketches from her hand, Mrs. Murray evinces great power 
clothed Satan in a melancholy grandeur, for which there is | over material, as well as in fixing individual character. Se- 
no warrant in Scripture, saye, “There is a meanness in his/| veral of her pictures, however—such as the one representing 
very ambition, for, foiled in heaven, be set up a petty prince-| a criminal shackled in his cell, with a woman kneeling at his 
dom on a remote planet, which, but for redemption, would | side—prove her capability for working up her difficult mate- 
have had but an insignificant history. His boldness, too, has | rial into a high degree of finish. It is pleasant to record Mrs. 
nothing in it of real courage, but is sheer fool-hardiness, such | Murray's arrival among us; and especially just at a time 
as a ruined gambler, who has staked his last throw, might| when the water-colour braoch of painting is beginning to 
show. In that we do not find any redeeming quelity in the | be practised and appreciated here. 
character of this once mighty, but now meanest, of creatures.”| At the last monthly meeting of the Century Club, the walls 
That writing like this is calculated to weaken the cause of|of the picture gallery made a very attractive display- 
Satan and strengthen the cause of Christ, we cannot “in all | Among the pictures sent in for exhibition there we noticed a 
sincerity believe,” wherein we differ considerably from Mr. | marine-piece by Mr. C. T. Dix, who has been for some time 


Blauvelt. past residing in Europe. The view referred to is one of bold 
headlands on the coast of Spain, with a dark-green sea and. 
@eeoy sky, renacred with much feeling for fresh, breezy 
atmosphere. Mr. Winslow Homer contributed a somewhat 
eccentric picture of a female figure on horseback, traversing 
a ridge of broken rocks. In a small picture by Mr. W. J. 
Hennessy the single figure is full of grace, with drapery ex- 
cellently drawn and painted, but we like less the Jand- 
scape passages of it. Mr. Eastman Johnson is at his 
best in a charming little picture of a child kneeling 
at prayer previous to retiring for the night. A landscape 
of small size, by Mr. Homer Martin, shows some very plca- 
sant effects of light and shade over hills and wood and water 
Several other pictures, from the pencils of Measre. J. G. 
Brown, J. F. Weir, Lambdin, Ehninger, and other well-known 
artists of this city, combined to render the exhibition a very 
attractive one, 

Mr. W. H. Beard has returned to the city, after an absence 
of four months in the Western Sia'es. We have lately seen 
in his studio a singular subject, in which the old figurative ex- 
pression “raining cats and dogs” is reduced to ocular demon- 
stration, and presented as an abnormal fact. Storm is very 
well represented in this curious picture, and there is infinite 
variety of character in the animals that are coming down with 
the rain. 

An excellent example of the art of cngraving on wood bas 
been just produced by Mr. W. J. Linton. The picture of 
“ Long Branch by Moonlight,” painted by Mr. C. G. Rosen. 
berg, and now on view in the gallery of the Derby Athenmum 
is the one thus reproduced by Mr. Linton, who has executed 
his work with great softness and delicacy, giving the <flect of 
moonlight over sea and land in a broad, simple manner, aud 
with much purity of tone. 4 

Mr. G. Perkins, who bas obtained good material for his 
winter’s work during his residence for three or four months 
past on a wild part of the New Jersey shore, has just fuished 
@ coast scene in which the Barnegat light-house is a couspicu- 
ous object. The picture is a very fresh and pleasant one, and 
will probably appear in the approaching exhibition of the 
Academy of Design. 

——-—— - 
THE WOMEN’S CLUB AND INSTITOTE. 

Among the signs of the times we mus! perforce reckon the 
proposal to establish a women’s club in London. We have heard 
of something of the sort elsewhere, but{do not know whether the 
plan ad corresponds with the one now befvre ue. It is a 
fact, as the promoters ray, that there are in London many women 
who have no relatives to reside with, and who waut some place 
where they ean find “ refreshment, rest, society, recreation,” avd 
opportanities for study. Io such @ place they could pass their 
unoccupied time, and especially their evenings, holidays, and 
Sundays. The prospectus of suggested establi:hment inti- 






























































































From the Appietons we have A Practical Introduction to 
Latin Composition for Schoolsand Colleges, by Albert Harkness, 
Ph. D. Professor in Brown University, a useful little hand- 
book, which is intended to aid the classical student in acquir- 
ing a practical acquaintance with Latin composition. It con- 
sists of three parts, the first of which is elementary, and is de- 
signed as a companion to the same author's Latin Header, its 
chief object being to give the pupil familiarity with the power 
and use of grammatical inflections, and facility in the appll- 
cation of the principles of the language :—the second fur- 
nishes the learner instruction and practice in Latin composi- 
tion throughout the subsequent stages of his preparatory 
course for college; and the third, which is intended for the 
earlier portion of his collegiate studies, introduces him to a 
practical acquaintance with the elements of Latin style, the 
Exercises therein, being, with slight changes, translations of 
sentences selected from the works of Cicero, As the reputa- 
tion of Prof. Harkness is a sufficient guarantee of the excel. 
lence of his work, it only remains for us to commend it to the 
attention of teachers and students. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. A Love Story. By the author of 
“ John Halifax."——-—Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher. In 2 
Vols....Harper and Bros The Child’s Bible, Illustrated. 
Cassell, Peter and Galpin. Ruby’s Husband. A Novel. By 
Marion Harland......Shelden and Co.—BScott’s Poetical Works. 
Diamond Edition. —— Passages from the American Note Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Atlantic and Our Young Folks. 


Deeember.... Fields, Osgood and Co——Putnam’s Magazine. De- 
cember. 














Hine Arts. 


ART NOTES. 

The gallery at Goupil’s now offers many new attractions to 
connoisseurs, Mr. Kncedler having lately received from Europe 
several important works, chiefly from the studios of French 
and German artists. A notable picture among these is one 
by Bouguereau, the subject of which is two young children, 
locked in each other’s arms and sleeping on a couch. The 
composition and colour of this picture are admirable. In the 
background a faint gleam of light shines;dimly through a cur- 
tain, and the effect of this is very happily rendered. A small 
picture by Rosa Bonheur, in the same collection, is remark- 
able for its fresh and vigorous colour, as well as for the indi- 
vidual character imparted to the animals represented,—a 
sheep, and some goats of a fancy breed. Auguste Bonbeur is 
well represented by a large cattle picture. The scene,—a 
wild moorland one,—is, we believe, on a slope of the Pyrenees, “ ~ 
with some caritally drawn and painted cattle in the foreground wo eho Be en mdm easesistione of on (ai j ends 





and middle-distance. A large still-life piece, by Blaise|racter are too often formed, The ‘Memes’ founded in sonneg- 
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tion with the ‘ United Arsociation for the Christian and Domes- | j 
tic Improvement of Vous Women’ have done great good, but 
they afford only & partial remedy. The exclusively religious 
character of (bese institutions servee to deter from joining them 
many women who do not as yet feel prepared for & distinct 
avowal of religious opinion, or who wish for perfect liberty to 
follow their owm religious convictions. The coneequence is, 
that, on the one band, the young and thoughtless, who most es- 
pecially need to be sheltered from the evils of a great city, have 
no places of harmless resort which they are likely to attend ; 
while, on the other hand, many womes who bave religious convic- 
tionr, but who do not need the instruction given at the * Homes,’ 
are much in need of a place of resort such as has just been in- 
y 





There is much trath io thie, and no one can be surprised that 
Jadies of an independent turn of m nd, end who wish for all the 
advantages of society ia connection with honourable wavy, 
should think of providing for themselves what they believe like’ 
to be useful to them, and conductive to their comfort, In etating 
more explicitly their aims, they say: “ It is proposed to set on 
foot something in the nature of a Social Institute for women, 
where they sball be free from all interference in respect to their 


ast as Concha lately deepa 
‘Their envoy stayed in Paris some days beyond the time prescrib- 
ed, endeavouring to reason the Prince into a better temper ; bu 
finding tbat he obstinately perse 
voy took his leave with concern 
passed out, “ What has your family done, Sir, thus to draw dow 
the vengeance of heaven on every branch of it through so maay 
When the agent returned to London and reported what 
had occurred, the Prince’s high-minded adherents * determined 
po longer to serve & man who could not be 
himself, and chose rather to endanger the lives of his best and 


ages?” 


Tue Unity or CarisTENDoM.—The history of the progres* 
of the Aseociation for Promoting the Unity of Christendom, 
which was founded in 1857, cannot fail to be interesting at the 
preeent time, inasmuch as the 
powerful agenc 
ment. In the 
the society —675 members bad been enrolled, and the following 

bers were added to the lists in the years enumerated below 


tched 





association has 


ptember of 1858—a year after the formation 





religious opinions, but where, at the same time, the g 
shall be such as to secure the members from evil influences. 
While there will be rfect independence, opportunities will, at 
the same time, be afforded for the cultivation of elevating pur- 
suite and refined tastes. At the institate now proposed, the 
members will find refresbments of all kinds, good in quality and 
moderate in price ; with the means of rest, of writing, of society, 
‘and of access to books and periodicals, both English and for- 
eign. Such places are erpecially needed on Sundays, in conse- 

uence of the custom which prevails ia many establishments of 
requiring the womeo therein employed to leave the houre on 
that day. For those who have no homes ia London this is obvi- 
ously a very serious evil, which can only be met by the plan now 


opored. 

ml he conditions of membership are intelligible enough ; they 
are these : “ Payment of subscription, respectable conduct, and 
compliance with rales.” The pro! subscription of five ebil- 
lings per annum will be probably found too small; for the 
establishment is to comprise & reading room, & conyereation 
and refreshment room, & dressing aod cloak room, opportu: 
pity for receiving visitors, and, ultimately, sleeping accomm:- 
dation. Even gentlemeo visitors will be allowed in the re- 
ception room. e members are not to be interfered with 
on account of their opinions. The whole is to be governed by 


a committee. 





THE RITUALIST REBUKED. 


Scenz.—Before St. James's Chapel, Brighton, RITUALIST Par- 
son and Joun BULL. 
John Bull. Now, you young Sir! Wh ‘ 
and braided frock of yours, and what are those petticoats you have 
on, and all that lace ? 
Ritualist. Vestments, Sir? 
fe 
come. And what do you 
swinging about there? 


Rit. Celebrate mass, Bir. are pu — 
J. Ball, Mase! Why who are you? What do you call} Supposi that unforeseen circumstances occur, state the occu- 
yours li? pation by which you could earn your sale. 

‘Are your Tailor’s and Perfumer's bills such as you would have 


Rit. A priest, Sir, of the Catholic Church. 
J. Bull. Catholic Chareh ! 
you, as a Roman 


tha Oafora beod, I abonld to know? 
Rit. Ob, Sir! Lama like priest ; but not, you sce, a Kowa 


Catholic. 
J. Bull. 
drees like ove é 
think this day was Guy Fawkes 
Mother know you 're out? 
Rit. I really can’t say, Sir. 
J. Bull (mimicking him). 
you are out, for she ought to bave turned 
your Mother Church is the Church of Eng and. 
apeaking— Who ‘s your Father? , 
Rit. Well, Sir, really that is—a—e t 
J. Bull. 
it the Holy Fatber—the Pope? Does he own you? 
t. Um— Why, Sir, unfortunately, the fact le—— 


‘ou out by this time, 
Ecclesiastical 


b— 





says you are none of his. 


eo Bishop of Southwark, or whatever he calls bimself—or the 


Bishop of Chichester? 
Ku. Chichester at presect. 
J. Bull. You may well say, / 
chester, ‘hen, allow you to wear those thiogs? 
celebration of your Mass? t 
Rit, N-n-n-no, Sir. 


Does he 


J. Bull, No, Sir? I sbou!d think not, Sir. Has he not inbibited 


you from officiating at all? 

ai Rit. Ye-e-s, Sir. 
J. Bull, And of courte you will obey him? 
Rit. (sulkily). No; I wou’t. 
J. Bull, You wou't? 


submission to Bisbops? 
Go along with you! 


Rit. Where to, Sir? 
J. Bull. Rome, dir; where every 


at is that outlandish gilt 


The vestments proper for this day’s 


it. 
° Bull, Feast! Why Goose Day’s paet, and All Fools’ is to 
do with that smoke-pot that you are 


1 see no euch thing. If you are not one, why do you 
1 Vestments for this day "s feast, indeed! One would 
day. You a priest? Does your 


Can’t say, Sir! She ought to know 
ly 


A pretty fellow you are, not to be able to answer! Is 


_ Bull, That you are & on, and Pope disowns you and 
mJ. Bull. That 00 te Who's your Bisbop? Dr. What ’s-bie- 


at present. Does the Bishop of Chi- 
sanctio 


respectively :—In 1859, 833 members ; in 1860, 1,060 ; in 1861, 
1,007 ; io 1862, 1,898 ; in 1863, 1,202 ; in 1864, 1,840; in 1865, | Sib e. Z 5 
803. |. The only delay at present to the carrying out of this enterprise, 


1,317; in 1866, 1,401; in 1867, 1,647; in September, 1868, 
making a total of 12,684. Of the 12,684 members of the socie' 


1,881 we are told belon 
ous countries, 685 are 
tain or miscellaneous communi 
was unwilling to take upon 
belong to the Church of Eng 


| should say Catholic Chapel. But 
Catholic priest—what busiaess bave you with 


it 





And you say this, do you? Why who but 
ou, and such as you, have been always preaching up the duty of 
. That is what you have al along beeo 
hammering at—all very well for the opposite party; but the mo 
ment your Bissop forbids Ritualistic mummeries,you fly ia bis face. 


hovest man of your whole 


ot the Period. A 


union with the same. 


BerorE AND AFTER.— 


Timid and shy as a frightened bare, 
Who knoweth her heart or her secret thought? 
Is it love? or # fancy lingering there? 
Dearest of jewels are the slowest bought! 
“ Coy as a maiden” —the adage is old— 
‘ar better be coy than a maiden too bold! 


Is the wife like the maid? 


Finally won! 
lain as a bovk: 


Read here the answer, 
Trusting, in thine, a soft hand is laid ; 

TT in thine, the loving eyes look ! 
Ab! it is well; and we not be told, 
« The love of my wile is more precious than gold !” 





apy delicacy in mentioviog ? 
ow many Locks of 
give a satisfactory 


cigars, and Bass’s ale oa which you can subsist per 
Appraise yourself at your own worth, aud declare 


Do you bet on the Torf ? 
Do you lose at Billiards ? 





Rich d, little 


with a 

dine at home with vour wife off a leg of mutton? 

Can you amuse yourself aud your wife oa wet Sundays 
country 
Can 

wife gees fit to bestow upon you? 
Lastly, did you ever try the 
meet? 





them for the 
out a bint 

the Period, my 
parties, pic-nics, 
advice of 


on your guard 
daugbter, whether 


bails, or archery meetings, and profit 


—— 


on the circulation, has been 
boys, sged from 9 to 15, who smoke, and has been led to 
into the convection of this habit with impairment of the 
health. He has observed thirty-eight boys, aged from 


sent in twenty-seven. 





disorders of digestion, slowness 





lot, except a few tuole, bas already gone. The Pope basinvited you. 
But mind, he bas invited you as @ stranger, a8 & Protestant, a8 a 
beretic. Yous priest? You pretend to call youreelf @ sone 
You make believe to say Mass, and hear covfestions, and give ab- 


Do you? And all this while you are eating the bread 
it’s not | slight ulcerations of the mucous membrane of 


fared on ceasing from the use of tobacco for some days. 


solution ? ' 
of the Chureb you undermine—@ 
falling, or youd leave it fast enough. 


ievous rat! No; 


bumbsg, you impostor. Be off 


! 
Sneriahing cudgel about RiTUaList’s ears, drives him out. | 9 to 10 


—Punch. 


——_$>__<——— 


Tue BovuRBONS AND THE StuaRTa—The bistory of the | anemia in general prod 
offered curious pa- | was continued ; 


Bourbons and that of the Stuarts have of:en 
rallela, aad they afford one at the 
Queen Isabella ——_oe return ¥. 
go, perhaps, preserve ber crown—becanse she 
my > society of her favourite Marfori. 
from Dr. Kirg, io bis famous 
Charles Edward, when be was in Scot! 
name was Walker Shaw; and tiat some years 
the girl, who soon acquired complete dominion over bim. 
co int hissch reasonab! 





men of “patural eloquence 





You'll stay, while there 
are any loaves and fishee—will you? Not if I can help it—you | In 








marked taste for strong drinks. 
mitted, 1a eight there was found on 


rather frequent epitax's; ten bad disturbed slee 


ildren who were very well nourished the disorder 
, less maked. 
habit 
no effect as as the 
wh 

STaTEs 


capture and conqaest of 


turous A 
tifal “‘ Queen of the Antilles.” The enterprise is on 


on 8 similar errand. 


vered in his first answer, the en- 
and indignation, saying, as he 


to serve 


been the most 
in late years for extending the ritualietic move- 


to the Roman Catholic Charch in vari- 

tale, 92 are attached to such uncer 
ties whose names the secretary 
himeelf to decline, and 10,026 
land aod other churches in com- 


—Nathan Upham. 


A Few (Im)-PERTINENT Quesrions.—I really think that the 
State ought to interfere and draw up acode of articles to be sign- 
ed by all parties about to cont ri ial alliances. 

tainly, the firet thing 
Parliamentary influence is the Reformation of the Young 
Reform Bili dealing with a question of suct vast 
social importance, would have to be handled with great skill aod 
delicacy ; but in the absence of that, surely such questions a8 these 
ought to be pat by mothers to fature sous-in law before the Banns 


to be taken in band by ladies possessing 


air are in your possession? Can you 
tory account 0! 

State the minimum quantity of claret, champagne, toda-water, 

the esti- 


Have you made up your mind to relinquish little dinners at 
elsewhere, and other bachelor enjoyments 


good grace. 
Can you condescend to forrake “ the fellows at the club,” and 


? 
ou give up the delightful homage of all the ladies of your 
t and cootent yourself with as much homage as your 


experiment of making ends 


Other questions might with advantage be pat, bat I will leave 
t, contentiog myself with having thrown 
against the Young Man 
you meet him at croquet 


Your simple, but not to be trampled-down Mother, 
Mrs. Punce. 


Bors! Beware or Suoxe.—Dr. Decaisne (Bull Général de 
Thér,) in the course of investigation on tbe influence of tobacco 
struck with the large numter ol! 


who smoked more or lees, Of these distinct symptoms were pre- 
In twenty-two there were various disor- 
dere of the circulation—druit de sov fie in the peck, palpitation, 
of iuteUect, and a more or less 
In three the pulee was inter- 
examination more or less 
marked diminution of the red corpuscles; in twelve there was 
; and four hed 
mouth, which 


‘As to the ages, eight of the boys were from 
ears old; nineteen from 12 to 15. The duration of the 
smoking was, in eleven from six months to a year, and 
in sixteen more than i The ordinary treatment of 


bat, when this was desisted from, bealth was 

ttime. We learn tbat yp moa there were no organic disease.—Brit- 

ith ber son to Madrid—and i 

Bot consent —-— 

And we learo| UsITep Fruurscsters at Worx.—A grand 

“ Political Anecdotes,” that | scheme is at present on foot in this city, among a band of gd- 
mericans, for the 


Her | bryo as but not many weeks will be required to bring it to 
acq' y alarmed maturity. The leaders tais movement are 
bis ad rents in England ; aod they despatched to him a gen ger 
understanding, 


the plains of Nicarauga. The programme of the leaders is 
briefly this :— 

t,| Part of the population of the Island of Cuba is in a state of 
apk disaffection to the ruling power, aud is prepared to co- 
operate with any friendly expeditionary force that may invade 
a | the island with the object of overturniog the existing govera- 
ment and establishing a repub!ic which will join the United States 
in the same manner as Texas, It is contemplated to fit out @ 
vilunteer expeditionary army of 2,500 mea. They must b» all 
fellows of infinite pluck, and ready for anything desperate. Emi<- 
saries will be dispatched to the island to apprise the revulution- 


most faithful friends than to part with a worthless woman.” | ary element beforehand of the intended design, aud to concert 
Changiug the names and places, here we have the story of Isabella, | measures for mutual co-operation. A native of high rank and 
Concha, Salamanca, and fori. considerable military genius has rendered much d in the ar- 


ranging of the plan of invation. The invaders, however, will be 
nearly all Americans, who are deeply imbued with the idea that 
the beautiful Island Queen ought to be anvexed to and abiding 
under the friendly shadow of tuis Western Republic. When the 
force is equipped and ready, it will start from these shores in 
tast-sailing , an ce operations upon effecting & 
landing within a convenient distance of the city of Havana, This 
will also be the signal for an instant uprising simultaneously all 
over the island. The result of the enterprise is problematical, 
though it may be regarded as a project not altogether impos- 





of 








y, is said to be “ want of the necessary funds ;” but these it is ex- 
ij. | pected will be forthcoming in abundance as 800 a3 the enter- 
prise shall be a little further under way.—Sunday News. 








Cutnese EMIGRATION.—At the suggestion, we understand, of 
the West Indian Body in London, Mr. Thoraton Warver, the 
emigration agent at Calcutta for ‘Trinidad, was despatched by 
the Government of that colony to China, for the purpose of re- 
porting upon the etate and prospects of emigrants from the Chi- 
pese ports, We perceive from our Indian advices that he has 
returned to Calcutta, and transmitted his report, which is a valu- 
able and interesting document, to the Governor of Trinidad. 
There is, it appears, a very large exodus from China to different 
parts of the world contiou ally going on, prompted, no doubt, by 
the increasing pressure of population in that densely inhabited 
country. From 1855 to the end of 1867 no less than 130,000 
people, not under contract, emigrated from Hong Kong to the 
‘Australian colonies, California, Britich Columpia, and the Straits 
settlements, From each of the ports of Canton, Swatow, and 
Amoy from 6,000 to 8,000 annually embark. The strong disin- 
clination of Chinese women to emigrate is shown by the fact that 
of the above-mentioned 130,000 only 2,740 sere females, The 
wages of the labourers in the agricultural districts of Chipva are 
barely sufficieat to procure the common necessaries of life. 
The number of Chinese returning to China through Hong Kong 
from various places out of China was 9,866 in 1867, and this 
seems to be about the usual number annually arriving home 
again. The emigrants under contract who have left Hong Kong 
from 1855 to 1867 amounted to 18,077, of whom 1,677 were 
females, When the British emigrauon agency was withdrawn 
from Hong Kong in 1864, the other agencies in the field were 
Dutch Guiana, Bombay, Tahiti, Honolulu, Surinam, Borneo, 
and Labuan. The emigrants to Surinam were guaranteed a 
back passage at the end uf five years’ service. The whole num- 
ber of emigrants sent from China by the British Agency. from 
1859 to 1866, amounted to 14,077 souls, of whom 2,351 were 
womeo. Although Mr. Samson bas expressed strong objections 
to Hong Kong as an emigration port, Mr. Warner gives it as his 
deliberate opinion that Hong Kong is the “right lace for the 
head-quarters of the emigration agency for the British Wert 
India Colonies.” Without the employment of vative agency, it 
is impossible to get at the agricultural labourers and their fami- 
lies, and emigration must be accomplished by the direct enc .u- 
ragement acd belp of the Chinese Government and officials. 
The women emigrants have generally been purchased by the 
men for wives with the bounty of 20 dollars granted to all male 
emigrants, From the Portuguese settlement of Macao, 121,761, 
males have been sent to Cuba and Peru io the years 1856 to 
1868. The abuces attendant upon this emigration have created 
a strong prejudice against all other emigration agencies, however 
fairly couducted the-e latter may be. In Macao, the recruiter 
or crimp, as he is usually styled, receives from the contractor 
for each coolie from forty to filty dollars. The contractor hands 
bim over to the Portuguese or other speculator for 80 or 100 
dollars ; feeding, clothing, and passage-money bring the cost of 
those landed at their destination to about 200 dollars each. On 
arrival the contracts are put up for sale at public auction, and 
are obtained at Calloa varying from 300 to 350 
dollars, and at Cuba from 400 to 500 dollars. Swatuw 
is a great sugar producing district of Chioa, and a good 
spot for a sub-agency. There is a large emigration from Amoy, 
of the population there being of the poorest description, and at 
least one thousand annually could be sent to the West Ladies 
from thence. The Hong Kong system is very good for the col- 
lection and despatch of emigrants, if the rules were properly 
carred oat, and Mr. Warner’s practical euggestions are that 
Hong Kong sboald in future be the head-quarters of the British 
Emigration Agency, and that eub agencies should be established 
at Swatow and Amoy. 


Cer- 


in the 


by the 


A Great SUBTERRANEAN Higaway.—The Me'ropolitan 
Railway of Londoa will bave, when completed, it is said, 
neither beginning aor end. It will be entirely unierground, & 
continuous burrow, & succession of covered ways, with troughs 
of various lengths, a! irregular intervals, open to the eky for 
light, but more especially for ventilation, There are 250 trains 
each way daily, ruaning #t intervals of abou! two minutes and 
a half during the busiest portion of the day. The traffic on this 
road has trebled in four years. In the half year ending June 80, 
1867, the number of passengers carried was 11,488,358. The re- 
ceipts are about $5,000 per mile. The firet portion of this line 
was opened in 1863, and it is rapidly approachiog final comple- 
tion. Although the road is altogether below the surface: of the 
streets, every effort has been made, where practicable and not 
too expensive, to make the road open rather than covered. In 
one locality the company purchased five costly mans ous in 
course of erection. They were underpinned, and now rest upon 
the roof of the covered way under them. Numerous other large 
buildings have been similarly underpinned. Many difficulties 
are experienced aud mucb expense incarred in avoiding tewers 
and gas and water mains. Where the superstructures are an- 
usually heavy extra strong roofs must be provided for the co- 
vered ways. Ina leagth of less than three miles of railway more 
than 500,000 crbic yards of earth bave been removed, Therails 
are of Bessemer steel, of @ little over eighty-five pounds to the 
yard. The range js more than tix inches broad. 
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Srocco Warrewase.—The following recipe is for making 
the celebrated Stucco Whitewarh, which imparts to a house suc 
clear, fine, smooth colour: “ Take half a bushel of nice un- 
men of| slacked lime; slack it with boiling water, covering it duriog the 

under- to in the steam. Strain the liquor through a fine 
on’ sieve or strainer,and add to it one peck of clean salt, previously 
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dissolved in water; three pounds of ground rice, ground to a| that he did so, although he held the office of sheriff for Canter- 


thin paste, and stirred and boiled bot ; halfa pound of powdered ' bury, his description would be altered from esquire to gentleman, Praises 
the effect of which will be that he will be liable to be called upon 
to serve as a petty instead of a grand juror. 

——— 


Spanish whiting, and one pound of clean glue, which has been 
previously disse|ved by first soaking well, and then banging it 
over a small fire, in a small kettle, within a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to the whole mixture ; 
stir it well and let it stand a few days covered from dirt. It 
should be put on quite hot; for this purpose it can be kept in a 
kettle on @ portable furnace. It is said that about one pint of 
this mixture will cover a square yard upon the outside of a 
house, if properly applied. Brushes, more or less small, may be 
used according to the neatness of the job required. Colouring 
may be used to impart any desirable tinge to the preparation, 
wh ch retains its brilliancy for a long time.” 





A New Mone or VentiLatine Muxes.—The Incorporated 
Association ot Mine Agents of South Staffordshire recently 
made an excursion to Homer Hill Colliery, near Cradley, in 
order to inspect and test one of the Guibal’s new patent fans 
for ventilating mines. The fan is 16 ft. 8 in. diameter, 5 ft. 















This Association, it is not generally known, owes its origina to a 
private meeting held at 
Street, on the 29th of July, 1857. On that day, some ladies 
and gentlemen, to the number of forty or thereabouts, met to- 
gether to disouss the feasibility of establishing a closer union 
among the supporters of the various efforts in the direction of 
social advancement, It had long been felt that however consi- 
derable these efforts might be in themselves, they would never, 
acting independently, be productive of the same amount of good 
which in concert they might be ex 
feeling too was added, in the minds of some, a {belief that the 
time had come when the mass of information relating to social 


Tue Soctan Scrence AssociaTion.—The Annual Con- 
of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
ience quite recently closed its proceedings at Birmingham. 


rd Brougbam’s house in Grafton 


pected to attain, To 





wide, enclosed in a brickwork casing, and d to the 
top of the upcast shaft by a tunnel of 35} equare feet sectional 
area. It is driven by a small ten-horse power high-pressure 
horizontal engine, connected with the winding-engine boilers, 
and the whole, when once started, requires litle or no atten- 
tion for days together. The air is drawn from the mine up 
the upcast shaft, and driven by the fan up a short chimney, 
much wider at the top than the base. Near the bottom oi 
this chimney is fixed a sort of Venetian shutter, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the quantity ofair. At an experimental 
trial, by the engine making sixty-five strokes per minute, the 
fan changed 37,500 cubic feet of air per minute. When at 
its greatest speed it was scarcely possible for the party to 
stand upon their feet. It was clearly shown that it only took 
about twenty seconds to increase the ventilation from a 
state of stagnation to that of 50,000 cubic feet per minute. 
pena total cost of engine and fan complete has been about 
£500. 





Rustic Prery.—How well educated we are in England! A 
country parson one day met one of his parishioners by name 
John Cox, and remonstrated with him because bis wife never 
came tocharch. “ Well, parson,” says Jobn, “fact be, ber be 
not a Christian, never was a Christian, and never will be a 
Christian, but ber says a prayer every night ber gets into bed.”’ 
“ What prayer does she say: is it the Lord's prayer?” Well, 
parson, can't say Lever eerd it carled by that name, but her 
deu say :— 


Mathen, Mark, Leuk, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lies on, 

Fear carners to my bed, 

Feur angels lying a-spraid [aspread|, 

‘Teu teu fut and teu bead [two to foot and two to head], 
Feur teu carry me when | be dead. 


Geud night, John Cox.”—Once a Week. 





AMPUTATION OF THE LEG BY A FLASH oF LIGHTNING.—The 
Lancet is responsible for the following :—A boy of 12, belonging 
to Kosk (Western Rus who used to walk with a crutch, on 
account of anchylosis of (be right knee, was on horseback in the 
fields, when he was overtaken by a violentstorm. After a severe 
clap of thunder, the horse ran away, and the boy, completely 
stuoned, fell to the ground. When he retarned to his senses and 
tried to rise, he found that bis right leg was gone. His uncle, 
who had ridden by his side, and h's own borse, bad disappeared. 
The poor boy, at first somewhat collapsed, fell asleep. Lis com- 
panion, however, at last returned, after baviog secured the horse, 
and on examining bis nephew he observed that the right leg was 
entirely wanting. The paticnt’s vbirt and clothes were in shreds, 
and burned along the seams, and on the body were many scars. 
The boy was conveyed to the village in a cart, suffering severely 
in che stump, and much alarmed at the bemorrhage, which, how- 
ever, soon stopped. A few days after Dr. Rogowitch found a re- 
gular wound as usually made by the amputatiog knife, surround. 
ed with granulations, and presenting in the centre a few gan- 
grenous spots. The division had been effected by lightning, 
through the superior extremity of the tibia, the patella and femur 
being intact. The healing of this wound took place very ra- 
pidly and by the use of ordinary means. The severed leg was 
found on the grass, several days after the accident, just 
where the boy bad been thrown from his horse. lt was 
quite dried up, and emitted no smell, the tibia being quite 
black, and stripped half down the leg. These facts are men- 
tioned in the Berl. Kiuin. Woch, No, 21, 1868, and guaranteed by 
Dr. Sycyanko. 





Tue next Lorp Mayor or Lonpon.—Mr. Alderman 
James Clarke Lawrence will be the next Lord Mayor of London. 
His brether, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence, M.P., was Lord Mayor 
ia 1863. Mr. Alderman J. C. Lawrence became alderman of the 
ward of Walbrook upon the demise of Mr. Alderman Wire in 
1860, and filled the office of sheriff two years afterwards. He is 
a very good speaker and a cultured man, and we bave every 
reasou to expect that the duties of his important office will be 
well and gracefully performed. He has the advantage of com- 
ing afver a year of great flatness in the Mansion Houre. 





Tue Rise or Giascow.—In 1556, when the Scottish burghs 
were taxed by Queen Mary, Glasgow had a population of 4,500, 
aod was only tne eleventh city of the kingdom in wealth and 
population. In 1708 it was estimated at 12.776; in another 
century it had reached 83,769, and it has rapidly increased ever 
since. Thus, in 1821, the number of its inhabitants was 147,043 ; 
in 1841, 280,682 ; in 1851, 329,097; in 1861, 394,897; and it is 
Low estimated that the population is half a million. 





Tue TrTLe or Esqurre.—aA curious application, having re- 
ference to the use of the title Esquire, was lately made to the 
county magistrates at Canterbury, England. It seems that at « 
former siting of the bench the overseers put in their lists of per- 
sons qualified to serve as jurors, when exception was taken to a 
gentleman named Canon being decribed as an esquire, aod no- 
tice of such objection was sent him according to law, to enable 
him to show cause against the proposed alteration. Accordingly 
on Saturday Mr. Canon attended before the magistrates, and 
claimed the privilege of his original description, on the ground 
that he had once held the office of sheriff for the city and county 
of Canterbury. Mr. Canon quoted an authority showing that 
the high sheriff of a county outside Canterbury was enti to 
be called aa esquire in perpetuity. The magistrate’s clerk— 
Yes ; that is because he bas been sppointed to the office by the 
Queen, and bas held her commission; but you received the 
honour from the town council of the city of Canterbury only. 
Mr, Canon—But the hgh sheriff of London is elected only by 
freemea, and he claims to be called an esquire, The chairman 
said the question w ss difficult one; but as the bench thought 
that no person not holding her Majesty’s commission was enti- 
tled to be calledan gq ire, nd as Mr, Canon could aot show 




















might be methodized and turned ‘to jaccount, possibly with the 
result of yielding some invariable fundamental | pape sae and 
finally of contributing towards the development o 

bracing the actions, motives and concerns of social man. The 
immediate result was the establishment of the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social Sci ; 
ga President, and Mr. G. W. Hastings, General 
























necessarily accumulated from these divers sources, 
a science em- 
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organization then adopted has been retained with but lit- 
tle alteration down to the present, and the Association now 
numbers, of its regular members, some 1,200, the associates and 
occasional members varying of course at each meeting, their 
number baving been the highest at Edinburgh, in 1868; the 
lowest in Sheffield, in 1865. 


Savines Banxs mn France —Details of the working of 
savings banks in France show that “the balanee, in capital and 
interest invested, due to the depositors on the 31st of December, 
1867, amounted to 49 702,348 francs. The increase on the pre- 
vious year is about 3,500,000 francs, This[augmentation is to 
be noticed in this sense, that it attests—as the authors of the 
report remark—that the attraction of the investments in- 
to lotteries, to which a part of the labouring lation had 
yielded, has been — weakened by painful experience, 
and that the owners of smal ings have d running 
apy risks, and prefer the eafe asylum that these institutions 
offer them. We remark that women, notwithstanding their 
slender wages, furnish a considerable share in the fresh account. 
Dressmakers, for inst , who occupy the first rank, are down 
for 1,559 francs; seamstresses, 790 francs; washerwomen, 333 
francs, and artificial flower makers, 212 francs.” 











Reat Eetate 1x New York.—The auction season is 
ay E over in coal onate Se this ?_~ bpd po — > 
not nm very b sagency, but a g eal of pr y 
bas changed Lott te : gstvene way, a8 the transfer books at the 
Register’s office show. Next spring, there is every reason to 
believe, there will be an enormous business done in real estate, 
aod, unless all the signs fail, at lower rates than have been ob- 
tained for the past four years. Of couree, there will be excep- 
tional locations where prices will go up ; on the upper of 
the island, for instance, or along the route of projected stam 
railways; but side property, and especially the bulk of subur- 
ban property, will be much cheaper than it has been, The 
luwering price of gold is ominous of what is to take place in all 
values.— JV. Y. Real Estate Record. 





Tue GERMAN PoLar ExpeprTion.—The Germania, with the 
German expedition to the North Pole, arrived in the Weser 
on the afiernoon of October 10, all well. The latitude reached— 
viz., 81 deg. 5 min.—by the expedition bas never before been 
reached by any exploring vessel. Phillipps’s expedition in 1774 
only went up to 80 deg. 38 min.; Franklin’s, in 1818, to 80 deg. 
34 min. ; the vessels of Kane, arrived in Smith’s Sound, in 1853- 
1861, to 78 deg. 87 min. ; the Swedish expedition, since 1857, to 
80 deg. 40 min.; Ross, at the South Pole, to 78deg. 10min. 
Parry alone, in 1827, reached 82 deg. 45 min., not, however, in a 
ship, but in a sledge boat.—German paper. 





An Entoma.— 


In a house of stone I keep, 
Where I hidden lie and sleep; 

But, steel weapon summoned by, 

Forth I leap, and out I fly: 
Faint, weak, small, at first, a breath 
Might o’ercome me; and in death 

belm me might a rain-drop then ; 

Yet doth victory fledge me, when 
Joined by my strong sister, lo! 
I the world’s dread conq’ror grow.—<chiller, 





ImporTANT Decrston.—An important decision bas just been 
rendered by the New York Court of Appeals betweeo the Ame- 
rican Mutual Life Insurance Company and the widow of ao as- 
sured party. The payment of the insurance was refused on the 
ground that her busband bad invalidated his policy by commit- 
ting suicide. This Company ‘also attempted to prove that the 
insured man was an atheist or infidel, and therefore that the 
suicide was intentional, the deceased not shaving the fear of God 
before him ; but the Court ruled out this as irrelevant, and held 
that in an action to recover for an insurance upon the life of the 
deceased, it is incompetent to inquire into his religious faith 
with a view of influencing the question whether, in such case, 
death was occasioned by an intent of self-destraction or of acci- 
deat. The Court of Appeals om — the 7 of 

: or A, 





the lower court by giving jadg p t, thus vir- 
tually establishing the principle that a life insurance policy is 
not of necessity invalidated by the suicide of the person. 


BuLuion tn Evrope —The stock of bullion and specie in the 
leading national Banks of Europe was calculated as follows at 
the close of August :— 





The total stock of bullion and specie in the tea banks was thas 
no Jess than £121,503, 160.—Bullionist. ; 





Tue SreEep or Sounp.—An entirely new calcalation 
the theory of sound bas been given by a French writer, e 































































following sounds reach the ear at these rates per second :— 
attain a speed of 1,500 metres per second; flattery is still 
more rapid, 1,800 per second ;Sgood advice only 15 metres, and 
bad advice 1,250 metres per second; merited reproaches 20 me- 
tres ; slander, which is fleet: r than the wind, is 2 000 per second ; 
faleehoods, travelling with the same speed, 2,000; while truth and 
appeals to charity only attain two metres each per second. 





A “ RESPIRATORY-ADVERTISING APPARATUS.”—A lugubri- 
ous tale has been the round of the papers about a certain Ame- 
rican inventor, Vester by name, who has made a coffin with a 
mode of exit from it, in the event of the occupant being buried 
alive, and who suffered himself to be interred by way of experi- 
ment upon the practicability ofhiscontrivance. He only stayed 
below half an hour, however. Cone may often remark that io- 
ventions, good and worthless alike, come in pairs. And so I 


this | find that a Frenchman has been turning his ideas in the same 


direction as Mr. Vester. He calls his device & Respiratory-Ad- 
vertising Apparatus for ro Inbumations; and it appears 
to consist of a fonnel-sha tube, with a mouth-piece at one 
end, which is led through the coffin-lid and rises to the surface of 
the ground, so that the unfortunate tenant who should awake to 
a sense of his position can shout for relief from it. Without 
doubt, there have been many cataleptic —- who have nar- 
rowly escaped precipitate inh i he Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux told a startling story to the French Senate, two or three 
ears ago. It was reported in the Moniteur at the time, and it 
preserved in a recent work, from the pen of one Dr. Felix 
Gannal, entitled Mort réelle et mort vente, His eminence 
the archbishop had been relating two instances of pparent death 
in which he had prevented premature burial, when he went on to 
recite a third: “ Je citerai encore, Messieurs, si vous le permet- 
tez, uo dernier fait, En 1826, par une des journeesles plus chau- 
des et dans une eglise enticrement pleine, un jeune pretre fut 
pris en chaire d'un etourdissement subit. La parole expira sur 
les levres, Ii s’affaissa sur lui-cmeme; on l’emporta, et queiques 
heures apres, on tiotait un glas funebre. Il oe vovait pas ; mais, 
. ++ il entendait, et tout ce qui arrivait a son oreille n’etait pas 
de nature a le . Le medecin deciara qu'il etait mort, et, 
apres s’etre enquis de son age, du lieu de sa naiesance, il fit don- 
ner le permis d’inbumation pour le leodemai y b! 
eveque, dans le cathedrale de qui prechait le jeune pretre, etait 
venu au pied de son lit reciter un De profundis. Deja avaient 
ete prises les dimensions du cercueil : la nuit approchait, et cha- 
cun comprend les inexprimables angoiszes d’un etre vivant, dans 
une pareille situation. Enfin, au milieu de tant de voix qui re- 
sonnent autour de lui, il en distingue une dont les accents |ui sont 
conous ; c’est la voix d’un ami d’enfance, Elle produit un affet 
merveilleux, et provoque un effort surhamain. Le predieateur 
reparaissait le lendemain dans sa chaire, [1 est aujourd'hui, 
Messieurs, au milieu de vous” (sensation), “ vous priant, apres 
uarante ans ecoules depuis cet evenement, de demander aux 
positaires du pouvoir, non-seulement de veiller a ce que les 
prescriptions legales qui regardent le: inb tions soient stricte- 
ment observees, mais d’en formuler de nouvelles pour prevenir 
@irreparables malbeurs.” 

















CariTaL OF RatLways.—During the forty-one years which 
have passed since Stephenson ran hie first train oo the Stock- 
ton and Darlington line, the railways of Great Britain ab- 
sorbed £500,000,000 of capital, and extended over more than 
14,000 miles. In 1865, the length of lines was 13,289 miles, 
of which more than a third were single lines, and the rest 
amp this was an increase of 500 miles over the preced- 

iB year. 





Tue QueEn’s Book ry WeEL#su.—The long-expected vol- 
ume, “Dalenau o Ddyddiyfr ein Bywyd yn yr Ucheldiroedd,’”’ 
has just appeared. he translator bas been exceedingly suc- 
ceseful in his task; the delightfully simple, familiar style ad- 
opted by the Royal authoress being well maintained throughout 
aod the book is entirely free from that stiffness which charac- 
terises many translated works. 





Prince ALFRED FoR SPain.—There was & foolish rumour at 
the clubs and the Wes!-end amonget those wise shop keepers who 
pick up the crumbs of news dropped by the valets of the great, 
that Prince Alfred was to be offered to the Spaniards as their 
King. Probably the only answer H.R.H. would make to sucha 
proposition would be Pas si bete, especially as his royal cousin, 
George of Hanover, is about to sit—a dethroned monarch, but a 
Prince of the Blood-Royal—in our House of Peers. 





Tae AtTmosPHERE.—The Academy of Sciences, in France 
has published the result of observations of the atmogphere, 
made by Camille Fiammerton in an extended series of bal- 
loon ascensions. The first chapter of the report establishes a 
law of variation of the watery vapour in the air, and asserts 
that the invisible moisture accumulates to the maximum zone 
of bumidity and then decreases until it floally disappears. The 
second chapter shows that the solar radiation increases in the 
— regions in proportion to the diminution of the moisture 
and of the temperature of the air. The third chapter treats 
of the circulation of the atmospherical currents, he fourth 
establishes the diminution of the temperature according to 
the altitude. The fifth gives very curious observations on 
the altitude of clouds of different forms, their variations, and 
physical construction. The sixth gives several problems on 
Optics, acoustics, and general physics, of which the definite 
solution is not completed 


Toe Worp “ Homaorartuic.”—Among the perversions of 
words which bave excited a smile is that of the adjective 
homeopathic. 1t means like-treatment, and denotes the theory 
that disease is cured by applications which tend to produce 
a similar disease. But because the followers of Hahnemann 


employ v minute do: those dozes are taken to be 
bomcopatbic in right of smallness, and the adjective is 
to be of the same meaning as infinitlesii Who 


supposed in, 

first fell into this metonymy? It will be held a singular 

proof of the tendency to such perversions that we have to 
Mesmerism to be 


answer— Hahnemann himself! He directs to 
used in minute dozes;Jand he calls those dozes die 
kleii ische Gabe! But the error does not lie in 


adaptation, but in lawless abstraction. We may, when speak- 

ing of a quality, symbolize it by something conspicuous for 

that quality. We may talk of mountainous waves, if we 

; and so Reight by somethi which is high. 

t we must not vert the adjea'ive to apply to nothing t 

w fo BaD ) Se cnet Beane Oe Oca mountainous 

, if we want the phrase. > common error is 
making i mean — Athenaum, 





nothing but minute, 
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ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED?—A writer in St. Paul's Ma- 
gaeine come to a conclusion that we may fairly assume the plan- 
ets to be “not untenanted by living creatures.” We might as 
well assume that they are stuffed with Christmas annuals, — Io 
conjunction with this subject, it may be mentioned that a periodi- 
cal called the Z'ruthseeker publishes this month an article inquir- 
ing “ In which of the stars of heaven has God placed bis bell ?” 
Are these supposed to be scientific articles? ‘heir statements 
or conjectures cannot admit of the least verification ; and as the 
whole case is a hypothesis, it would be much more interesting if 
our epeculators would assume, and reason upon the assumption, 
that the poet-laureate of the Pig monarch in Jupiter has 
for his initials “ M. F. T.” r. R. H. Patterson, in Belgravia, 
also takes up (he question of a plurality of inhabited worlds, but 
comes to no conclusion io particular. 


CHyess. 


ConpvoTsp sy Caprain G. H, MaCKEnsIB 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,035.—By Mr. W. Atkinson, Montreal. 
BLACK. 











CHESS IN AUSTRIA. 


The subjoined game was played in Vienna some years ago, be- 
tween the celebrated Problem composer, Dr. Conrad Bayer, and 
Herr Falkbeer. 

Evans Gamat. 























WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 8 moves. 





SoLuTion FO PROBLEM NO. 1,064, 


White. Black. 
1 Rtks QP 1PtoK? 
2 KttoQs 3 Any move 


—- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. W., Cincinnati.—Yours of the 7th received. Shall write 
you in a day or two. 
B. H., Philadelphia.—Thanks for the Problem, with the amend- 
ed version of 1,083 





CHESS IN LONDON. 
The following brilliant little skirmish occurred lately at the 
Westminster Club, between Messrs. Bird and Steinitz. 


Ruy Lopzz Kyieut’s Gams. 

White Black, White. Black. 
Mr. B. Mr. 8. Mr. B. Mr. 8. 

toK 4 PtoKk4 8 Q tks Kt KttoQBé 
dKttoK BS KttoQB3 | 9 PtoK B4 a 
SBtoQKtS KttoK BS 1lOPtoK BS KttoQ Kt 
4PtwoQé P tks P 1 QtoK4 Kt tke R 
SPtokS Ktto K5 13 P to KBO( BtoQ B4éch 
6 KttksQP BtoK2 18 KtoR K Rto K kt 
7 Castles Kt tks Kt 14 PtoK6 


And Black resigns. (c) 

rently a vei ood move, threatening as it does to 
“ {PE ona hook w ae Kt. Mr. Bird, however, sees the un- 
soundness of his adversary’s combination, and takes full advan- 

, t it. 

: 5) “peautifally played; Biack’s game is now irretrievably 
= Our readers will see on examining the position that Black 
acted wisely io resigning, a8 mate or the loss of the Queen must 
follow in a few moves, 
*The above is oue of the most elegantly played little games 
that we ever remember to have seen. 





CHESS IN CANADA. 
An interesting game played recently at the Montreal Chess 
Club, between Mr. W. Atkinson and another member of the 


Club. 
Mvzio Gamsir. 


White Black. White. Black, 
Mr. H. Mr. A Mr. H. Mr. A. 
PtoK4 PtoK4 WRtOKRS RtoKB? 
b PtoK B4 P tke P he Kt to Kt3 
83 KttoK B38 PtoK Kt4 18 Qto KtoQ2 
4BtoQB4 PtoK KtS 19 KttoQ2 QRtOKR 
5 BUkKBPch(a)K tks B 20 Qto K2 PtoK R38 
6 KttoK5ch Kwok 21 QtoQKtich K toB 

7 QtkeKKtP KttoK BS 22 Qto KBSch K to Kt 

$ QtksK BP ted ey 23 Q tke Kt P tks B 
9kttoK BS BtoK Kts 24 KtksRch BtksR 
10 Castles KttoQB3 2 PtoK5 P tks P 
1LPtoQBS QtoK2 26 P tke P Kt to K Kt5 
12 PtoQ3(c) RtoKB 27 KttoK BS Btke KP 
18 QtoKR4 BtoK K 28 RtoQ Btks KRPch 
14 BtoK KtS B tks Kt 29 Kttks B 
15 Rtks B Kt to K 





And Black announced mate in five moves. (d) 

(*) This form of the Muzio is very seldom played, castling 
being » much more energetic mode of continuing the as- 
sault. 

b) The move in the text is recommended by the German 
“ Handbuch,” but Herr Zukertort is cf opinion that § B to Q 3 is 


eonsiderably stronger. 
(ec) White plays too timid! competing as be is a plece minus; 
wn two steps. 


Black. White. Black. White. 
Dr. B. Mr. F. Dr. B. Mr. F. 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 13 PtoK6 P tk 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 4 BtkeP Bim 
8 BtoQBéa seas 15Qtks Bech K KttoK2 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks KktP 16 KttoK BS RtoK Beg 
creda. BtoQRé 17 BtoKKtS(a) R tke Kt 
6 PtoQé P tks 18 Btke Kt KttoQs5 
7 Castles PtoQ3s 0 Gimea Rue RtoK BS 
+E by Qto Bs 20 Qtks tP KtkeB 
9 P tke See Q ass Thy Kt to K 7ch 
10 PtoK 5 P tks 22 K to Req poy! a? oe 
1l P tks P be 23 K tksQ toK R5 
12 KttoK R4 toK R4 Checkmate. 
(a) He should rather have played the Bishop to Q Kt 2. 
(6) If he had checked with his Queen the following is's likely 
continuation .— 
White. Black. 
19 Qto Kt 8 ch 19 K tks B 
20 Q tks R or [A] 20 Kt to K 7ch 
21 K to Req 21 Kt to Kt6ch 
22 K to Kt sq 22 Rtks K BP 
23 P tke Kt 23 R tks R double ch 
24 K tke B 24 Q gives checkmate 
[a] 
20 R to K eqeh 20 K to Q2 
21 QtksR 21 KttoK 7ch 
22 K tke Kt or [B] 22 Rtks BP 
23 KttoQ B3 23 RtoK Beq dis ch & 
[B) 
22 K toRsq 22 Rtkse BP 
23 PtoK R$ ot at 94 
24 PtksQ 24 Kt to Kt 6ch 
25 K to Ktaq 25 RtoK7 
checkmate. 
— London Eva. 
Grvine THE Devi His Doz.— 
Said tipsy John to his railing wife, 
As, home at night, 
O’ercome by the might of beer and gin, 
He came in a wotul plight ; 
“ Don’t be so hard in your charges, love, 
I’m a little to tlame, ’tis true; 


But give the devil his due, my love, 
Ob, give the devil his due.’ 


His helpmate gazed on his wavering form, 
As vainly he essayed 

To retain his seat in a treacherous chair, 
And readily answer made: 


REMARKABLE CaSE OF PETRIFICATION.—About six years 
ago Mr. Amos Broughton died in Wayne county, in this State, 
aud was buried there After his death his widow and children 
moved to Buskirk’s Bridge, in this county, where they now re- 
side, A few days => family of the deceased resolved to 
bring the remains of father trom Wayne county, and have 
them deposited in a cemetery near their present residence. In 
furtherance of this purpose the grave was opened and the coffin 
exposed, but all ordinary efforts to lift it from its position proved 
ineffectual. The coffia lid was therefore removed, whea it was 
found that the body was in the most perfect state of petrifica- 
tion. It was covered with a dry mould, which, when removed, 
revealed a surface almost as white and pere as marble. The 
body showed not the least particle of decay. Every feature and 
lineament was perfectly preserved, and when stood upright it pre- 
sented the appearance of a finely chiseled statue. When Mr, 
Broughton died he weighed about 200 pounds, while the remains 
had increased in weight by petrification to 800 pounds. Before 
the body was interred at Buskirk it was seen by the family, 
friends, and maay others there. It is the most wonderful instance 
of petrification of human re that bas ever come to our 
knowledge.— Troy Press, Nov. 1. 
Lorp Lytron’s New Piar.—Public jadgment upon the new 
play at the Lyceum is likely to be unanimous, Of course every- 
y will go to see the piece ; and everybody will be thrilled by 
one or two scenes—notably that between Lady Montreville and 
her unaknowledged son—which possess decided dramatic power. 
We anticipate, nevertheless, a general impression that “The 
Rightful Heir” has not added much to the reputation of its au- 
thor; and that it is pot to be named in the same breath with 


Observer published a list of sequenees which in some nine or 


ten cases had ensued on the benediction. They were 
all —_ calamitous, from time when the Holy Fa- 
ther bleseed Italy in 1848, just before Novara, to the last bless- 


ing he pronounced on Austria, followed by Sadowa. The rule 
seems to have been, that everybody who has been biested _ 


Pope has tly come to grief. Isabella the Second is at least 
no exception to it. 

The ans there sequences of the Pope’s benediction 
as consequenees. They believe him to be a gettatore, a person 


sessed, against, and indeed contrary to his will, of an evil 
eye. This is all my eye and Betty Martin, you will say, of 
course, But it is what those credulous imagine, and, by 
the rule <a hoc propter hoc, facts m seem to prove it, 
Pio Nono’s blessing wold appear to have an effect ly the 
reverse of that which he intends. * * If indeed, the Pope were, as 
h’s subjects think, a instead of having excommunicated 
Victor-Emmanuel he could bave given the King of Italy his ap- 
ostolical benediction, which would have infallibly done for him 
and his kingdom.— Punch, 

ANOTHER INDIAN Famine ExpPecTep.—The accounts that 
bave been published of the failure of the rice crops in some parts 
of India constitute a to the Government of the famine 
that may again be expected. In Lower Bengal the crops have 
suffered from too much rain ; up in Behar they are suffering from 
too little. The latter seems the most general affliction, for we are 
told that “ the sixty millions of human beings who live by the land 
between the Indus on the north, the Chumbul, if not Nerbudda 
on the south, and the Dammoodah in the far east, are praying for 
rain, in mosque and temple, through priest anc idol.” 





Waat ts Lavat—A telegram in the morning papevs states 
that “‘ the eruption of Mount Vesuvius is increasing in iatensity ; 
the flow of lava is more copious, and the dynamic action of the 
cone more vigorous.” But what is lava? Coming no one 
knows whence, it might be suspected to be formed of, or at least 
to contain, unusual su’ ; but such apparently is not the 
case, Here is an analysis, by M. Silvestri, of lava recently thrown 
out of Veeuvius:—Silica, 39; lime, 18; alumina, 14; magnesia, 
8; protoxide of iron, 18 ; potash, 1; soda, 10; water, 2; which 
means that the — closely resembled common wine-bottle 
glass. In short, lava, though varying considerably in colour and 
solidity or friability, and occasionally containing little groups of 
crystalline minerals, would seem to be a sort of rough natural 
glass or earthenware mainly produced from sand, chalk, clay, 
and similar common earthy substances. 


History AND ITs Morau.—See the inconvenience of com- 
pom murder. Would that De Quincey were alive to improve 
the text. 


In 1519 the Spaniards go to Mexico, and soon afterwards 
murder Montezuma. 

In 1867 the Mexicans beat the Austrians, and soon afterwards 
murder Maximilian. 

Now the Spaniards want a King. 

Maximilian would have fulfilled every required condition. 

But the Mexicans have avenged Montezuma,‘and the Crown of 
Spain goes a begging. 

Moral. Seldom or never murder. * 





GERMANS IN THE UNITED SraTes.—In order to show that 
the bulk of emigrants from Germany ten years ago was not from 
the South, but from the North, we append a table giving the 
birthplace of German emigrants who left the Hamburg 
during the period of thirteen years—1855 to 1867 :— 
BIRTHPLACE OF GERMAN EMIGRANTS VIA HAMBURG. 
Austria......se.seeee- ---10,977 | Hesse [both Palatinate 
Baden... ..ccsccoccseese 5,618 and Duchy).......... 18,763 


DOTRED ..cccccccccccecce Oa | wanteaber cecsceee 3,580 
Frankfort ..........-.... 435 | Wurtemberg ............ 12,627 


Total... cccccocesee woe cecceseecceccceccce ccbB LIS 

The aggregate of the emigration via Ham from 1865 to 
1867 was 836,557. Of these were Prus-ians 132235; North 
Germans, 78,818 ; South an Se The rest is made 
up from other countries, as the dinavian States, Greece, 
Great Britain, Holland, United States, Italy, Modavia, Spain, 
A Russia, Sardinia, Switzerland, Turkey, &c.,— 


It may be admitted with to Bremen, from which 
during the period of 1855 to 1866 there were forwarded 877,144 
passengers, that it sends off many Southern emigrants, though 
its large figure in 1867 is due to 15208 Austrians, who left ia 
consequence of the war. If we deduct them Bremen has sent 
in 1867 twice as many Northerners as South while the 
above table of Hamburg emigrants proves that for the last 
thirteen years only ove Southerner left to four Northerners, It 
is further weil known that the Eastern provinces of Prussia, 
which, as a _— seen, ey cop sending = Past tooen, 

reen e emi; are poorest om, 
reer ie traffic, with few railroads, the most thinly popn- 
lated, poor soil and climate, all of which, in connection with re- 





“Money” or “The Lady of Lyons.” ‘The play has one elemént 
of strong human interest in it; it is well acted,and well put upon 
the stage ; and there is a natural curiosity to see the latest work 
of so veteran a playwright and so celebrated an author as Bul- 
wer Lytton. Asa theatrical novelty, it is sure to be successful ; 
as a work of art, it is open to several fatal objections, Let it be 
understood, however, that we do not compare “The Rightful 
Heir” with the average run of modern dramas: then we should 
have to give it a very high place indeed. 


A SvuecEstron.—Will no inventive genius improve upon the 
construction of the umbrella? As at present formed this indis- 
peusable article is shockingly ill adapted to its purposes. The 
best part of it, where one would put his head, is occupied by the 
stick and wires, ro that onl half the sheltering cover is availa- 
ble. Then the roof is so contrived as to cast the rain that falls 
upon it either on to the sboulder, or into the coat pockets, or 
down over one’s knees and;teet. = To remedy these evils the stick 
should be placed out of the centre,and turned up rim should 
be made to constitute a gutter, with one shoot or spout only 
which can be turned into such a tion as to throw the water 
always to leeward of the If I were an umbrella- 
maker I would endeavour to work out there improvements; as 
it is I can only cnforce them upon the attention of those whom 
they may concern. 

Tue Goop or THE “GotpEN Ross.”—His Holiness the 
Pope, only the other day, seat tue “Golden Rose,” which he is 
accustomed periodically to bless and confer on faithful Sover- 
eigas, to the Queen of Spain. It was the reward of devotion, if 
not of virtue. There 





be ought to beve advanced 
1) A pretty ; Mr. Atkinson plays throughout 
with Judgment, 


peated fail of the crops, explains the dreadful famine of last 
year. Where, then, are “these men from the North who have 
Timer correspondent this tat they eome from Bileca, Pome. 

i corres tt come from Biles. ‘ome- 
rania, Posen or East or West Prussia ? 

Tue “Macnoita pong 9 See a 7 rye its rich 
and liar fra; ne, ehrub) deservas to 
be mech plagtoll It fe an oveegueen variety of tho Beaver Wood 
or Swamp Magnolia of the United States, the root of whichgis 
highly selishod by the beavers ; and the wood is felled and used 
by them in preference to any other, in uence of its roft- 
ness. It is perfectly hardy in this country, preferring moist 
peat or sandy ground. It formsa shrub—in seme cares, 
where a good while planted, a low tree—and begins to flower in 
We have now (Oct. 12) some blooms before us, 
and most grateful they are at this season. They are of a pale, 
waxy yellow, and, like some roses, prettier in the bud than when 
fully expanded ; but if the odour emanated from « bloom as in- 
conspicuous as that of the Virginia creeper, it would be worthy 
of culture for that alone. It is, however, ornamental enough to 
take a place in the vase of cut flowers. 


NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 


Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
WELER axp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AYERUS, be- 
Pees lath ond 15tb Sts New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 














are some who will remark that it = 
to have proved auspicious, Not quite a year ago, the Naples 


in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits, 
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FINANCIAL. 





FIsK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








BANEING HOUSH 


Henry CLEwS&Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 
ket rate. 


Persons depositing with us may check at sight, same as with 
City Banks. ; 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on fayour- | © 
able terms. 


Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest. 
Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 
State, City and other Loans negotiated. 


HATCH. FOOTE&Co 


BANEERS, 








AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all iseues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


\MPORTZERS and Orgers furnished with GOLD at current 
ates. 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPHAN BXPRHSS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
ProMpPTLy ForwaRDsEp. 

Exchange for Sale, 

Collections and Commissions Huzecuted. 

WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY,’ 
NEW YORK. 








DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, 


Europe issued by 


ROYAL |® 
and the principal cities of 


AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 








Miss LOVETT’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF _ STREET, 

HALIFAX, N.8. 





YOUR CUSTOY¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Btationers, and Bookbinders, No. 5 Marpan Lays 

prcersreeave prompt steation, W We supply everything in ons 


THE ALBION, 
J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 
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———— 
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HARNESS and qacnesy, eee ae, ROBES, 
— CO ee Binth ieee, Wa. 26th and B7th Sts., New York. 


JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best article ever offered to the aw for + gee 
—, aie S Ho’ Private a 
Plate G > tw oi 


ww Bars an 
RELATE A ALL tL SILVER. OR PLATED WwaR as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Golosr by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One. —, er Bottle. Orders poe atthe 
ee eeen wr AY, between 37th and 38th Sts., 
N.Y. liberal discount ae ok to dealers. 


CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a » Aeneas of Fine MALACCA, 
HULLY, and all kinds of and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
en) is derived from its cw many of 
whieh ove truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
wated by = ree contamina- 


ly afflicting, 

af 55 in "each reat 

numbers in | every section the 

< country, that the public scarcelyjneed to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 

Bcrof poisor is one of the most none ge g enone of 
our race. , this unseen and unfelt tenant of the 
—— the coftstitution, and invites the attack aan 

fatal diseases, without exciting a 6 of its mae 

‘Again, it seems to breed infection * wroeg ut the body, and then, 

on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into re or —_ 
of its hideous forms, pao on pate ‘dual ds or poy A 

In the latter, tubercles ma: a the Lo 

or heart, or tumors formed in b the lier, ge alt Se it shows its preeenes, 
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Disease, Fits, Kpilepsy, N i. and =r iar 
v, Ne an cerous 
eo yphil = the muscular and nervous 6 
or Venéreal and Merew Boones cured by it, 
Lan a _ time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
aise y any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhea or Whites, Uterine U 
cerations, and Fe: 6, are commonly soon an 
ultimately cured by ite Pp « and in effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
pia matters in oe blood, aya y to it, as also Liver Com- 
inflammation of the 


Liver, and 
ine. they often o. Som Se 
This SARSAPARILLA 


H = f th ite Those at restorer ior the 

sirengtt an r of the system. 

Ss ent, uae and troubled ‘with Nervous Ap- 

prevention r Fears, or any of the affections symptomatie of 
eakness, will find immediate a and convin: evidence of 

its restorative power upon 









Prepared DR. OT Oa AYER 4 OO., Practical and 
Anal Lowell, Mazs., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere 





OLLOWAYW’S Pills.—The Moerrors of Dys- 
ae ny mga Try all things” is a bad motto for the sick. 
It is better to which the world’s experience has proved 


to be super-e: 4 “Dee fifty years Hottowar’s Pitts have 
been curing Dyspepsia. Not a failure is on record; while the 
successes have been countless. Is not this a sufficient guaranty, 


ie it not madness for any one writhing under the terrible pangs 


dys > Gedins oc sees to take a medicine fortified 
with such credentials. 





Bold by all 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST AND MOS PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 


ae PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 


and STRENG @THE HENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
CA on on. 

Being desi st and the public 

it a new and yt. iiaitation offered to them under a 
similar name, we would (OELIQUE. them to closely observe that they 
of | get DELLUC’S EAU ANG 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the = Standard Quality, 


map mank:{ | 6) 








we desire to caution the 
in respect to imitations. K FOR GILLOTT'S. 


CAUTION !—42 ho inbewe Tork). - oats oe os Court 
against the use 
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INSURANCE. 





READ! 


ONE COMPANY AGAINST ONE HUNDRED. 


ONE HUNDRED COMPANIES [or cournss]) AGAINST 
ONE. 


ONE Life Insurance Company thoroughly classes and sub 
classes ite risas, 


ONE hundred Companies do not. Why not? 
and live, 


They can’t 


ONE Company thus adjusts an appropriate premium to 
each class of risks, the sameasis done in Marine and Fire 
Insurance. 


ONE hundred do not, but charge ‘all of the same age one 
price. 


One Company places each kind of risk in a class by it- 
self, as it were in so many Companies; the members 
of each share only their own losses and expenses ; this secures 
to the “ best risks’’ the lowest mortality, of course the largest 
surplus, and first and last the best terms; others in propor- 
tion to risk, as is juet; this distinct classing is better than is 
done in Marine and Fire riaks. 


ONE hundred Companies cannot do this, because they are 
already started, and they depend upon the best risks to pay 
the losses of the inferior ones already taken. 


ONE Company shows that one price for one age and health, 
makes the ‘* best risks” pay too much and receive too little; 
and of course the inferior risks pay too little and receive too 
much, 


One hundred Companies through their interested agents say 
that this is wrong. 


ONE Company asks the public not to listen to interested 
parties, but to investigate for itself, 

ONE hundred Companies through ten thousand interested 
agents (perhaps for want of proper information, ihey are 
invited to obtain it gratis,) misrepresent the American 
8ystem. 


One Company is based upon the result of the experiments 
ot one hundred Companies, and is right because they are 
wrong. If not right, why not. 

One hundred Companies, having no truthful arguments 
against the new system, again prove that “ necessity is the 
mother of invention.”’ 


One Company tries to make Lite Insurance plain to all, and 
just to all, and therefore is appropriately named 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE IN- 
SURANCE CO., 419 and 421 Broadway. 


You can insure by mail. Send for circulars and learn how. 


It will cost nothing to learn your probable measure of life. 





JOHN C. BOYLE 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND "BAPTIBMAL FON 
FURNITURE SLABS AND ee TILIN 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STRE 
One Door West of Pon abl New York. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, Po HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 
R7 SIXTH AVENUE, between Seth and 87th Sts., New York. 


Front Door Gongs and peaking Figm, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


nw ERED SLASS.. ee . 


M. TRILLARD 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 

COR. OF 20TH 8T. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orma- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND STRERT, Between Mott and Elizabeth Ste, New York. 


THE ARION PIANO FORTE 

Declared by the J aS at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 

pt. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST Tano ON EXHIBITION, 

And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Inetitnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful — at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


ayane’s B a yg! PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 

Cabinet the best ufactured ; Semnntel fe 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and 
Any of the above instrumen s to le' ann tans cepted, a per par- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to _ —_ 
Chickert Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pian 
Pianos and bah 




















for six — 





the NUMBER 308. _ 
pole Agent, 


rooms, No, 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORAC ges i & 00. 
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Two Winters with the 
GOTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of '' 
Furnace and to point out a iew of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, as its Simplicity, Compactness, Ease of Management | ) 
and Control, Economy of Fuel, etc. Having given ita trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we have found no reason to abate 
the recommendatiou first given. We find no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace, The fire was built last Octeber 
and continued to burn without tion or ilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month. To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber.—From the 
Cu tivetor and Country Gentleman, June 18 68. 





ALEX. M. LESLEY, Manvractunrr, 
605 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches 
and Dwellings. Send for a Catalogue. 
Also forsale the celebrated Prize Medal Zero Refrigerators 
and the Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 


STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864. 
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DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 83! BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular, 





HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SBODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 

No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 





THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Toa ndigestion, yas Bilious J ys my Complaints, Gout 
Rheumatic 


NATURE'S Own 
‘CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


* BETS 






AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 
Ever offered to the Long? ay = for the above clasas of diseases. 


The nure‘o thers and sisters, its parents and 
rxnd ane will all = this pleasant Smelt well adapted for 
ecir different comp! 

ieemenebene ONLY BY 


TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 
No, 494 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 3ist Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Glazing promptly attended to. 


Stammerin ces. For a 4 
Pamphlet and 


wings, address - 





Cured by BATES’S 
PaTtant APPLIAN- 





‘ tar ie which is far from us. We feel this in looking at Miche- 


Ss. D. KEHOE, 
308 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Bali Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List oF Prices or Inpian CLuss. 


Ting eg PEP MO Bo Pe oe Pee Oe 
Ibs. each 6 50|2 lbs, each, per pair $ 2 00 
els “ « ‘ 8 00 
o “ 10 00 4 o “ “ 3 SO 
4 “ “ “ is ool” oe “ “ 5 00 
gs¢* « a 16 00 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
_ HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &e. 








SPLENDID NEW GIET BOOK, 


THE BIRD. 


By Jotzs Micux.ezt, author of “ History of France,” etc. 


This ape volume is illustrated by two hundred and ten 
ope = ~¢¥ by Giacoma.ui, Doré’s collaborateur on 


Price—Muslin Extra, beve bevelled .........$6 00 
“ ‘Turkey Mor. Extra Antique.. -+-10 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The “ Saturday Review.” 
“ The Freneh—as in other things, so in science—have knack 
which we have not. Since Buffon's on Ss —- contrived to 
a scientific books in a d with a certain 
met, as it i" of sentiment, an on a kind of glitter and 


let’s ‘ The Bird,’ which is 
trated in quite the same spirit.” 
The “ Art Journal.” 
“ It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable volume to 
Le —.. = ite to was a w : and we ne — it — 
8 profi an on u ty where it mus ea place 
second on! cloupies ‘a the langues in which it was 
written. fe engraviogs ot oes are of a very masterly charac- 
ter; they are all first-class, admirab! o—, and exquisitely en- 
graved ; they may be classed, ind ith the best productions 
of the art that Esto bean guatonsd incur ten” 


The “ Art Journal” [Second Notice. 


“ Certainly natural bor has never, in our opinion, been more 
exquisitely illustrated b Ving than the whole of these 
po oly RO be bo ee eee a a 
cacy Oo: and the most charming poeti ng—a fee! 
Ing perfect pertecty in harmony with the written descriptions of mM. 


al and airy in style, and is ilus- 


“ Tilustrated London News.” 
“ One of the most charming books we have lately received— 


a a book worthy of perusal, and no less worthy of medita- 
on, 


Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 
Panis, 10th January, 1868. 


GuntLemen : I have hitherto had no faith in translations, but 
your excellent translator has reconciled meto them. As far as I 
can judge, his work is exceed well done, 

** The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness rarely 
shown in oar French “os 

“Tem much fi by the ext care you have bestowed 
open. 9 PA book, and Madame Michelet is also Ye to see itso 
y produced. Accept of our thanks and cordial greet- 


* J. MICHELET. 
* To Thos. Nelson and Sons.” 
Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 





THOS. NELSON AND SONS, 
187 Grand Btreet, N. Y. 


PIKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 
Corner Sth Av. and 23d Street. 
H, L. BATEMAN............- Lessee and Manager. 
POSITIVELY LAST NIGHT BUT ONE OF 
LA BELLE HELENE. 
Mile. TOSTEE..................-HBLENE. 
AND ALL THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
Notwithstanding the enthusiastic reception and r ted suc- 
ceases of La Belle Hélene, the arrangements of the ‘season will 
render its withdrawal necessary after the present week. 
Only Three More Representations 
Can therefore be given, and 
Oda MONDAY, Nov. 16, 
the favourite opera 
BARBE BLEUE 
Principal emivent ars's ofthe original ea a ee a ae 
Seats secured six bye advance, at Bchirmer’s, No. 701 Broad- 
way, and at the Box 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 











Sole Lessee and Director... ..........-0eeeee--eeeecees - GRAU. 
wee success of Offenbach’s renowned spectacular opera 


GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. 


in America or in Europe. 





WALLACK’S. 
--M. 


Proprietor and Manager. LESTER WALLACK. 


THE LANCASHIRE LASS. 
THIS EVENING and every evening until further notice. 
Doors Open at half-past seven. 





Simpson & Co., Box 5076, New Vork. 


Suing wt Saturday matinée until further 
notice, with + splendor adele 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 





FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 
AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 


Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cuurcues, PuBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


The Warren Double Oven Range, 


The best made, the most economical and surest operating Cook 
ing Range now in the market. 


A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Class and Commor Stoves 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & Co., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TRVUY, N. Y¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 


Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Sag BY 
Fo & B, BORG. pcceccccecccccccccses 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,........... 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,......... --442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Giiheg B Gegag. ccc cccccccccccccccccdcccesccces Washington, D. C 
FD. Caggetttall,, 2... cccccccccccccccccccoccvsccese Providence, R. I 
Pry, Holmes & Co.,......cccccccccccscccescccccces St. Louis, Mo. 
Pe ndcrcncescedevevescesessetn eons Lonisville, Ky. 
WW. FJ. PRM GO... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccceses Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 
<a Descriptive P Pamphlets farnished ¢ on m application. 








HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE alr, 


By the use of the well known 


SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 
Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value. 
THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 
MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 

Powerful and strong. 


COSMOPOLITE, 

Parlor and Office Stove, a gfeat favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 
Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 

twenty-four hours. 
MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 
Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 
BEACON LIGHT, 
One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o° 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to Very want, made by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 
Bend for Circular. 
GAS FIXTURES. 

New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Warerooms, Nos. 
$ to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 

M. L. CURTIS & CO. 


CAS FIXTURES. 








JOHN HORTON 4&4 ©OO., 
233 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De 





Performances commences at eight. 


signs seat by post to parties wishing to order. 
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